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PREFACE 



Innovative Learning Alternatives in the Community College is an annual 



publication of the Special Interest Group for Two Year Colleges 

/ 



the International 



Reading Association. 

The publication is in its third year and has ten well-received. It is 

presented at its annual workshop at the International Reading Association Convention. 

/ 

^ As part of this workshop authors of articles present their ideas and lead the 
audience in discussion of these Contributions. ^ 

Four categories of articles are sought for this publication. These are 7 : 
1,. Description of program models 

2. Application of successful techniques * ^ r 

3. Reports of research 

4. Samples of practical materials for instruction, diagnosis, record 
keeping, publicity or public relations 



In an undertaking such as this publication many hands work together to blend 

the ingredients. ^1 am indebted to "these helping hands: 

. " ■* « 

The members of the Innovative Le arning Alternatives editorial board who 
patiently read and commented on submitted articles, 

Stan Klosek and Leatrice Emeruwa Who provided the background information 
for beginning this year's publication, 4 

The members of S.I. G. who graciously responded with fin§» articles-, 

Lorraine Beitler who helped set the standards for this publication, and 

Dr. Eugene Bennett-, Director of Miami University 'Middletown, who permitted 
the Special Interest Group to use our campus's facilities in the production 
of this text. t \ 

Faye Curran, Coordinator 
Developmental Education 
Miami University Middletown 
4200 E, University Boulevard , 
Middletown, Ohio 45069 
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A SYSTEM OF* INDIVIDUALIZED READING DIAGNOSIS AND INSTRUCTION 
f % 

ON THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE LEVEL * ' 

V 

The Ohlone; College Reading Center has ^deveioped an integrated system 
of diagnostic testing procedures, individualized prescription of skill 
bujLlding materials and k the training of reading tutors which provides the * 
remedial reading" student with personalized instruction based on his 
specific skills needs. The key to this successful program is the creative 
and effective use of sixteen Reading Tutor Videotapes developed by the, 
reading .ihstructor with the cooperation of /the college r s Faculty Projects 
Committee, the Dean of Instructioii^nd the Audio-Visual Department* this 
article describes the procedures which enable one reading instructor, a 
full-time instructipnal assistant and a cadre of student tutors to offer 
the service of person-to-person reading instruction to a community college 
student body of 5U00. 



IDENTIFYING REMEDIAL STUDENTS 



\ 



The Ohlone College Reading Center conducts eight individua jized 
reading and study skills courses in which students may enroll ajnd receive 
one unit of credit for each course* successfully completed. These eight 
courses are: Vocabulary Improvement, Skimming and Scanning (1/2 unit), 
Im^dvement of Learning Techniques, R^pid Reading, Reading Rate Improve- 
ment, Improvement of Word Attack Skills, Reading Comprehension Improve- 
ment and Spelling Improvement;. Upon enrolling in a particular course, a 
survey test Is Administered to each student in small group sessions; the 
test results are used to^resjeribe the specific multilevel ,' self-pacing 
skill building materials to be used by each student. However, those 
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'. * * - 

students who score in the bottom percentiles' of the survey tests are 

identified as the candidates for additional diagnostic testing and person- 

alized instruction by tutors. Further candidates for diagnostic testing ' 

and tutoring assistance are determined by lab personnel observation of 

students enrolled in the one unit courses who were not identified through 
» * ♦ 

the initial suyvey testing, by personal referrals from other college 

v « 

instructors and counselors, by individual students who come to the Reading 
Gentrer for special' assistance on their own initiative, and by students who 
bring their friends to seek individual assistance. Once a student is 
identified as needing diagnostic testing and tutoring assistance, he is 
assigned a tutor to work with him a minimum of three hours weekly. 

&NIHG THE TUTORS > • • 



Meanwhile, through, the sequential use of the reading tutor videotapes 
each tutor^ is carefully trained on how to assist^is tutee *most effectively 
how to administer, the assigned diagnostic reading tests and how to use the 
sk^Lllj building materials prescribed for his tuteeP (A complete/ list of 
the reading ^Uij^^videotapes ^ and their contents is included at the end Of 
this article..) ~ First, each tutor, as he'is selected to tutor iri the f . 



Reading Center, views at his own convenience and within his own time 
schedule /the videotape's entitled^ "General-Orientation for the Reading 
Tutor" j*m "General Guidelines for Working with the Reading Tutee. M These 
videotapes orient the tutor to the general procedures of the tutoring 
program, his responsibilities as a tutor and guidelines for effective 
communication and assistance to 4 the tutee: The tutor may replay any 
section of~the information he wishes to review, and the reading instructor 
is «avaj/lable for personal discussions and explanations^ 
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ADMINISTERING JUL DIAGNOSTIC TESTS 
» 

When he assigns#a tutee to a particular tutor, the reading instructor 
decides from his initial interviews with the^utee the appropriate diag- 
nostic tests that should be administered. Normally, as 'a first step, 
each tutee undergoes vision screening through the use or a telebinocular . 
Although the next particular diagnostic^test varies for individuals, wje 

have found from experience that most potential tutees are first adminis- 

*»* 

^iered the reading section of the V/ide Range Achievement Test. If the 

tutee is to be administered the Wide Range Achievement Test, the reading a 

tutor views the videotape entitled "How to Administer the Wide Range" 

Achievement Test*/ After demonstrating his mastery of how to administer 
4* 

the test to ^Ke reading instructor or instructional assistant, the tutpr 7 
audiotape^ the tutee's oral reading of the test.list^ The instructor 
then/listens to the audiotape at his convenience, and analyses th^tutee ! s 



responses -and results; the instructor* also determines if the /tutee needs 
further-diagnostic testing or which skill building materials should be 
assigned* ^A complete battery of diagnostic tests would include the 
testing of phonics, visual memory, word recognition, perception, regressions 
reversals, comprehension, vocabulary, organizational and study skills, 

and reading rate. 

If the reading instructor believes that further testing is needed, 
he indicates to the tutor which of the fourteen available standardized 
and informal tests should be administered. (These^tests are included with 
the list of videotapes which is given at \he 'end of this article.) The 

v V 

tutor then views r the videotape containing the demonstration on how to 
administer the assigned tost, practices administering the test, v demon- 
strates his ability to administer the test and finally administers it to 
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ttfe tutee. Individual oral diagnostic tests such as the Gilmore Oral 

Reading Test are reserved for exclusive administration by the reading 

instructor to students for whom it_is appropriate. The reading 

S * 

instructor scores and analyzes each test administered by a reading tutor 
in order »to determine the specific neetis of individual tutees. 

ASSIGNING SKILL^UILDING MATERIALS 

Based on the diagnostic test results, appropriate skill building 
materials are assigned for the tutee' to use with tutor assistance. The 
materials are divided into ten categories: Phonics, Visual Memory, Word 
Recognition, Perception (Visual and Auditory Discrimination), Regression, 
Reversals, Comprehension, Vocabulary, Organizational and Study Skills, 
and Reading Rate. A wide selection of materials is available for each 
skill area ( e.g. thirty distinct items under "Comprehension" ) which 
permits flexibility in meeting individual needs. wt\e tutor views the 
proper videotape under the heading- "Explanations of Skill Building 
Materials Used in Reading Tutoring," and in this manner he masters the 
correct use of the assigned materials in order to work effectively wit-h 
the tutee during the quarter and, in many cases, succeeding quarters. 
As appropriate, various printed forms, directions, record sheet^etc. 
are available for tutor/tutee use. While they continue to conduct tire\ 
o^erall^ coordination of all the variolis activities and programs in the 
Reading Center, the reading instructor and instructional assistant are 
available for monitoring the tutor^ng^acitivities and for handling special 
needs and difficulties as they arise. \ . K " 
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VALULS OK THL SYSTLM 

- u 

Thir. system of videotapes has enabled a limited reading staff to 

effectively train a corps of reading'^irtQrs each quarter and ttas assured 

personalized assistance for students using the Reading Center. The 

training restrictions imposed by varying student schedules, the quarterly 

changeover of some tutors-and the need to train new tutors as more tutees 

are identified during the quarter are minimized by the convenient and 

flexible use of the videotapes. The reading tutees can be fully diagnosed 

to locate specific reading problems and thus be assigned specific skill 

_ building materials. At the same time, the tutees receive personalized 

A 

assistance through the availability— of ' trained ' tutors. The reading 
instructor is free to concentrate on special students and supervise the 



^tojal reading program. The videotaped demonstrations and explanations 



for each skill building text or program enable the Reading Center to 

y i 

provideawyle selection of items to meet a wide variety qf reading and 
study skills needs. In summary, the Ohlone College Reading Center has 
developed an~~ef f ective system wheheby students who need intensive reading 
diagnosis, prescription of 'specific skill building materials and tutoring 
assistance may bo assisted in an individualized and personalized manner. 



List of Heading Tutor Videotapes Used in the 
~~ ' j Ohlone 'College Reading Center / 
' . ~ _ v ^ 

following list identifies the videotapes and their contents used 
training the OhJL'one College Reading Center tutors. 

« 

General Orientation for the Reading Tutor 

, A. Sequence of Activities for. Reading Tutors 

B. General Comments on Responsibilities, Testing, Prescribed 
Materials and Availability of Printed and Videotaped Materials 

C. Demonstration on How to Use AudiocasseftTe Recorder (Bell and 
Howell Model 3040) 

How to Administer the Wide Range Achievement Test 1 ' 

A. Explanation and , Demonstration on How to Administer the Wide 
- Range Achievement Test * 

B. Demonstration ,on How .to Use Audiocassette Recorder (Bell and 
. Howell Model 3040) * » ^ 

' . ** 
How to Administer Each Diagaostic Reading Test: Section 1^—^ 

A. Miles' Battery: Comprehension: Main Ideas 

B. Miies Battery: Comprehension: Written Retail ^ 

C. California Reading Test: Advanced: Form W 

How' t<? Administer^E^h-^iag.n^Gtic Reading- Test : Section 2 

A. Stanford Diagnostic: Level II: Form W 

B. liwormal Listening Comprehension 

C. Informal Oral/Silent Reading 

How to Administer £ach Diagnostic Reading Test: Section 3 

A. Visual "Memory ' - ■ x » 

B. IHles Word -Recognition • ^ 
IV~ California Phonics Survey: Form 1 

D. NoalJ Phonetic Spelling * 

How to Administer Each Diagnostic Reading Test: Section 4 

A. ,Dolch List v * \ . 

B. * Morrison-McCall Spelling: List 8 

C. Adult Basic Learning- Exam (ABLE) 

D. % Brown-Carlsen Listening Comprehension 



Explanation:; of Skill Building Mat* ejpials.--Used'T.n Reading Tutoring 
Section 1: Phonics 

A. Decoding for Reading * 

B . Programmed Phonics - 

C. Magnetic Patterns * « 

D. Sullivan Reading Program 

E. * Supplementary Phonics Materials (contains all the other 

phonics v and syllabication- materials) 

Explanations of Skill Building Materials: Section /2: Part 1: 
Visual Memory and Word Recognition 

A. Visual Memory 

B. Word Recognition 

Explanations of Skill Building Materials.: Section 2: Part 2: 
Perception, Regression, Reversals 

A. Perception 

B. Anti-^Regression 

C. Reversals * * 



Explanations of Skill Building' Materials : Section 3: Part In- 
comprehension: Reader's Digfcst-Speed of Interpretation-Sentence 
Comprehension 

A. Reader's Digest 

B. Speed -of Interpretation 

C. .Sentence Comprehension 



Section~3: Part 2: 
■•itical Reading-Outlining 




Explanations of Skill Building Material 
Comprehension: Paragraph Comprehension- 
fo'U : v\uces-T,LR 



A. Paragraph Comprehension 

B. Critical Reading 
V C. N Outlining Lessons 

D. Reading for Understanding 

F. . Voices 

P. Selections 

G. Test Lessons in Reading 



Explanations of Skill Building Materials: SectioYfc<3^ Part 
Comprehension: Analogies-Visual-Language Experience-Book Repo^ 
Request- Vocational 




epoHs- 



A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 

r. 



Word Analogies 
Visual] zing 

Language Experience Application 
Making Rook Reports 
Request Procedure. * y s 

Vocational* Materials 



13. Explanations of Skill Building Materials: Section H: Vocabulary 

4 - . 

A. Wordcraft 1 

B. Use of Dictionary 

C. Context Clues 

D. EDL Word Clues 

E. Som£ Techniques for Vocabulary Development . * 

F. Reading Center Vocabulary Cards ' 
Gp Special Vocabulary Lists 



1U. 
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Explanations of Skill Building Materials: Section 5:, Organizational 
and Study Skills 

* 

A. \ Durrell's Outlining * 1 

B. 'Outlining (Joffe) * 

C. Cut-Up Outlines 

D. Videotapes ^ 

.Explanations of Skill Building Materials: Section 6: Reading Rate 

♦ 

A. Controlled Reader . - 

B. Craig Reader " T* . • ' 

C. Timed Reading 



"Videotape "Improve Rate" : 7 - 

E. Phrase Reading 

16. General Guidelines for Working with the Reading Tutee 

< * ■* ✓ 

A. Genera*! Guidelines 

B. Importance of Various Reading Skills 

C. Availability of Printed Materials , 

• J 
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Description of Program Model, JUNIOR COLLEGE READING PROGRAM 
TO • TRAIN TEACHER AIDES 



Dr. Marcia Epner 
San Anitonio College 
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Description of Program Modal, JUNIOR COLLEGE READING PROGRAM TO TRAIN TEACHER AIDES 

v 

San Antonio College, San Antonio/ Texaa 
*^Mwscta Epner, Ph.D., Associate Professor * 

At San Antonio College, a junior college in San Antonio, Texas, an 
j ^raitin g new re^dijig^p^ograiff ~isHbe~cpming / more poptilar^with our students 
■ each semester. This two^semester sequence in reading fundamentals, diag- 
nosis and remediation is designed to train teacher aides to assist pro- f * 
fes2?ionals ^n teaching children to read. The first course is entitled 
Fundamentals of Teaching Reading v (301N) and the second Practicum irr . 
Diagnosis *nd Remediation of Reading Problems (302N) # In September, 19?6, 
both courses will be cross referenced in our catalogue under Reading and 
Education, The objectives of this program are threefold! (1) to im- 
prove the reading abilities . of 'the junior college studentj (2) to pre- 
pare the junior college student to enter tfie educational job market as 
a trained paraprof essional and (3) to provide specif icj.nservice train- 
ing in teaching reading to untrained- parapro£essionals employed by local 
school districts^ , \ 

Objectives emanated from research in two areas of teacher aide 
training! (l) programs available in junior colleges and (2) those 
programs which offer specific training in reading. The research revealed 
that the year 196? was a critical turning point in the Jiistory of *the 

teacher aide movement in the United States, Whereas prior to that time 

* +i\ » 
the teacher aide movement was unorganized and unsystematic, during 196? 

efforts were directed toward the organized and systematic' utilization . m 

of this pool of^pa ra 'P rof essionals*. Aides of various kinds were us^d to 

carry *out a numfter of different kinds of tasks in a variety of *duca- 

* • » 

tional and non-educational settings. Most training of the aides was 
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left to the teachers to whom the aides were assigned. (Schmidt, 19£lj^ 
Lichtman, X97l). v iupg&*tions were made that aideq might be better trained 
by institutions of higher learning, preferably by Junior colleges. (Thurman 
1969 and Merchant, 1972)^ £he literatur^ further suggested that aides might 
be trained to_assist teachers in -the teaching of reading. (Pope, 1970 and 

Rauch, 1970). * ' *£, 

Another concern related to the low level of the communication skills of 
the aides themselves. (Bowman & Klopf f 1969 and Shanker, 1973). Some re- 
search findings suggested that effective learning could take place if a 
learner taught what he was learning. The reasbns given for this were that 
in order to teach, one must structure, organize, and overlearn the material t 
thereby learning more about it. Evaluation of specific tutoring programs 
showed that positive gains accrued to the cj'ne who did this teaching as well 
as to the one who was taught. • (Gartner & Kohler, 197* and Dreyer, 1973). 
This 'suggested the possibility to this author that training teacher aides 
to teach reading to children might help increase the reading skills of the 
aides themselves. 

• The literature also revealed that while there were m$ny evaluations 
of teacher aide effectiveness, there was a dearth of objective evaluations 
of teacher aide effectiveness as reflected through student achievement., 
No study was found that quantitatively assessedf the relationship between 
a^s'^successful cpmpletion of a specific program of study and the read- 
ing achievement of students. 

This reading, program at San Antonio College has been specifically 
designed to fit naturally Into two X ^emest<ers of work (sixteen weeks each) 
and to meet the 'needs of the junior colleg\ student, tfhe following areas 
are jLncluded tri the sequence. v >,J| ^ 

• ■' ■ ■ • , 
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1. NATURE OF THE REAPING PROCESS- ' 

Languag*, a genarle tarm, meaning communication 

Ways of communicating/or using *the art of language 

Reading, one of the language arts 

Definitions of reading 
Reading, a rudimentary skill 

Basic to all education 

*. 

Abilities and 'skills in specific disciplines 

r 

Basic processes 

* 1 

Analysis • 
Synthesis 

Phonetic respelling 

2. FUNDAMENTALS OF READING 
The process of reading 

ft 

Word recognition skills 
Comprehension skills 
Using the process &f reading x < 

Study skills , 
Fluency ■ 
3 # WHY PUPILS FAIL IN READING 
Internal factors ' 
Physical 
Intellectual 
E«otional 
External factors 
"V^ Home 

\ School 
k. CLASSROOM GROUPING FOR READING" 
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5. DIAGNOSIS 

Standardized testing ] 
' Advantages and disadvantages 
Specific tests / 

* * 

informal techniques 

Informal Word Recognition Inventory 

^ Informal finding Inventory 

Criterion referenced tests 

1 Read i n^ss f a c tors 

Auditory — ^ 

Visual 

Physical 

6 # REMEDIATION' 

Teaching word recognition^ skills 

, PhoAic 1 ^ ' 

Structural 
1 \ 

teaching comprehension skills 
. Literal 
Inferential 
Evaluative 

7. *DALE-CHALL READABILITY FORMULA * « 

8. APPROACHES TCiTHE TEACHING CF READING - . 

Enrollment hate been gradual but positive; attrition low. In Fall, 1973 $ 
as a result of an Advertisement in a local newspaper, twenty students enrolled 
in the Fundamentals course. Twelve successfully completed the second semester 
and N were immediately hired by three local school districts. In Fail, 197^, 
a fourth local^schoJl district requested this inservice" training on its 
campus for sirfty-thA>e of its aides. At San Antonio College thirty students 
registered fol the reading program. In Fall, 1975. this same school district 
requested identical training for an additional sixty-four aides. At San 

20 
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Antoni6 College, on© hundred nineteen students registered for the program-* 



/ 



By mid-semester (October 15 f 1975) t not one student ha<J dropped 
either course, / " • 

Outlook is optimistic regardinp4H*<ure expansion oT our innovative 
program. In May, 1975t A nonrandomized pretpst-posttest control group * i 
(Resign was utilize^ to evaluate program effectiveness. Results indicated \ 

) * : r • " 

that differences between- the performance of this control and experimental 
groups were statistically significant. After two semesters of training, ^ 
the teacher aides made statistically significant 'gains in acquired proficiencies 
associated with the teaching of reading and in their own reading abilit^^ 
The students assisted by trained aides made statistically significant gating 

in language and reading ability. In Spring, 19?6, approximately two hundred 

* * 

San Antonio College students registered for this reading sequence. In 

addition, a local School district registered ninety of its ^ides for 301N 

and.302N. This same school district, under the aegis of a San Antonio senior 

institution,* registered thirty-five administrators for an adapted version of 

the same sequence of courses. This new dimension may serve as a liaison 

between the junior college, senior college and local boards of education 

in San Antonio, We at San Antonio College anticipate continual growth in * 

i 4 - * * 

a vital area of community involvement, m * v * 
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A SURVIVAL I-ROGRAu ?0A COLLilu-J '3'2'oD2hT!S 

- ■> 

A33TRACT \ 
Describes the assessment and instructional strategies 
employed in a correlated multidisciplinary program\ 
designed to improve those 'communication and study 
skills requisite for culle ;e success. 

"IMRODUCTIOiJ 

The problem faced by every college instructor in a one 
or two semester basic s'cills program is the design and imple' 
mentation of instructional and assessment strategies, to 
inpr'ove the reading, writin^, -'nl.soudy skills of students. 

.'he conceotuol framework , fro. \ "hich the instructor proceeds \ 

\ 

j&il" often determine the scope, goals, materials, and methods 

of the program. The instructor, for instance, who views 

reading and, writing as a set of finite skills will 'of -ten ' » 

assign pages \n a handbooi; or workbook in order for the student 

to correct assessed weaknesses. It would \ot be uncommon to 

— * 
Lnd students working on main ideas One day a^d inferences 

V / \ 

thQAfiClTt day iri such programs. 

Although the skills approach has much to recommend it, 

too often the diversity of reading and writing tasks required 

across the varied disciplines studied in_ college are disregarded 

The assumption often appears— to be that once particular skills 

— \ 
are mastered they are readily transferred to the content area^. 

However, psychologists such as ..organ and ..ing (1971) state 

that the 'degree to which transfer of learning occurs is 
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dependent upon the similarity of the new task to the learned * 
. tlask. An example drawn from sports may provide the clearest 
example. A football player would probably learn to play' 
rugby with greater ease than tennis simply because rujgby is 
very similar to football, requiring many of the same tasks. , 

The purpose of .the basic skills program 'developed at 
Suffolk County Community College was to improve tKe^reading, 
writing, and study skills, of student^ by 'making their assign- 
ments as similar as possible to the types of assignmehts, £hey 
would be required .to do in the content areas. It w/s hoped 
that this approach would ease the problem 'of transfer/* » m v 1 

To accomplish the purpose, a one semester rfiultidisci- 
plinary program was developed, consisting of an introductory 
course in humanities, science, mathematics, social science, 
and communication skills. There was no doubt that the 

/ 

communication skills course was the cojre of the program, for 
it had the prime responsibility for developing the reading, 
writing, and study skills of studertts. The remainder of the v 
paper will describe the assessment procedures and instructional 
strategies undertaken by the communication skills instructor. 
I ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES 

The assessment procedures adopted were designed to- deter- 
mine the ability 'of i>he^students to 1) extract information 
from continuous discourse at\d^2) respond— to variegated questions 
The interrelationship of both processes is well illustrated 

in .the example drawn from Smith (1975) * 

.A Student confronted with the task of writing * ' k 
an examination on an_ historical novel must first 
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read the novel.' In reading, he May- siiff er from a 
shortage of topic-relev-.nt nonvisual information, 
and overload his memory as he tries to second- 
guess the exam questions he knows he will be asked. 
Having 'tried to comprehend a difficult book under 
conditions that make comprehension almost impossible, 
he must then try to "read and interpret a set of 
Questions while in a state of high anxiety perhaps 
unsure even of the meaning of examination jargon... 
he must not only conceptualize and communicate, he 
must conform. Grammar, style, spelling, punctuation, 
layout and, neatness must all be attended to . ;.(p. 193; • 

Copies of prior departmental examinations were obtained by 
-the content area instructors working in the program.. From 
an analysis of the "exams, it was clear that the writing,, 
tasks required of the students fell into the following broad 
categories: 1) explaining basic or fundamental ideas; 2) de- 
fining key terms and concepts; 3) comparing and contrasting 
concepts, opinions, individuals, and eventsj *0 interpreting 
facts, concepts, and generalizations; 5) evaluating statements 
concepts, and 'generalizations . v • 

J <r 

An essay examination was prepared by the" social science, 

and communication skills instructors to assess the ability. of 

the students to respond to questions similar to those asked 

in the social sciences. The examination was based upon a 

reading assignment which dealt with the characteristics of 

cities, , The students were given four days to prepare for the 

examination. ^ Below are the specific questions asked: 

1. List and discuss five characteristics of- modern 
cities. 

- 2. Define each of the following terms : suburbs , urban- 
ization, hamlet, and horizontal mobility. 
3. Compare and contrast the following ecological 

theories: concentric zones, sector, and multiple , 
, nuclei. 
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4. Evaluate the following statement: "Ghe.ttoes 
as we know them today, differ from other 

? Neighborhoods in that their inhabitants feel 
no pride in their homgs, their block, or 
their streets" (Apsler, 1971, p. ^292*), 

5. Interpret? ."Urban planners- are searching for 
practical ways to ^combine urban values that 
relentlessly impress themselves upon us with 

the rural values that are in retreat" (Apsler, * 
1971, p. 292). , • 

The following problem areas were noted both as the 

students were taking the examination and after assessing 

their written responses 

1. I.iany appeared not % to understand the questions 

oi* at least the key verbs . v /hat do you meari by interpret? - , 
evaluate? cofitaeast?" were questions asked during the 
examination. ^ * 

2. A number of students" appear'ed to have difficulty 
in both extracting the appropriate information from -the 
Sun* of "information they had acquired and in- synthesizing 
the- acquired information into the new network required by 

the question. It would not be enough in response to question 
one, for instance, to singly list everything one has learned 
.about modern cities. Rather, one is required to draw from 
the bank of stored information those understandings relevant 
to the question and present it* in an appropriate form. 
Although it might* be argued that this feat of pulling arid 
putting together learned information is an act of innate ; 
intelligence, the prior experiences of the instructional staff, 
led" them to believe that many of 'the students had never ' 
been required to do such lan ~ua'ie -thought juggling, -and, 
hence, had never developed such abilities'. 




5. 

•3. The chapter upon which the test was based was 
"re~a<i^as though it»were a novel by too many students » N No 
vattenrot wa£\ade to truly master the content; rather , N ma^y 
had simply f ollbved- the general Slow of information con- 
tained in' the textbool^.' As a result^bnly a general idea 
of the m,ajor concepts wa^ grasped. ' # 

i>.. r.'r.n-' rtadc:;ts, even thos2 who' spent considerable^-r^ 
time . v t 1 v • y in*, made no 'attempt to a.-tici^ate the possible 
questions that^ could be asked. Consequently, each question 
came as a complete surprise. . 

%. i'.any of^ the responses lacked what Hunt (1965) 
has termed syntactic maturity in that the sentences were 
often overly redundant with few attempts to fuse ideas through 
coordination', embedding and nominalization. Thus, the 
written responses were often more similar to those one would 
expect from a 'junior hi;;h school student. 

6„ I.any ofi the students appeared hesitant in express- 
ing their own opinions. v or example, the quote in question 
.four .asserts that Ghetto residents have no pride in their 
homes, block, or streets.. Although many students disagreed 
tfith 'the statement, they felt constrained not to express 
Iheir personal opinions because they assumed the teacher 

*■ 

expected agreement with the author. 

Based upon the assessment three broad areas were 
established: ,1) developing study skills; 2) increasing 

* 

reading and writing skills; and 3) improving' academic 
self-confidence. * ' 

?» * 
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6. 

^HS^RUCTIOHAL STRATEGIES 

The course was conducted as a workshop. The first 
portiop of each class session was a review of ,the reading 
assignment. Hot only v/ere the chapter notes of the students * 
compared and evaluated, but lively discussion of the content 
was encouraged. These discussions were most important, for . 
they allowed the airing 'of cri tical issues and encouraged 
critical analysis. The importance of dialog has been well 
stated by l ? riere (1972) "...without dialogue there is no 
communication, and without communication there can be no true 
education" (p. 81). 

After the discussion, the class was divided into four 
groups with .each group receiving a different set of questions. 
Each member of the group wrote a response t f o the questions. 
The responses v/ere compared and discussed by the group members 



The final task of the group was to combine elements from the 
different responses so that •best answers were derived. 

The group answers were discussed and evaluated by the 
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entire class. A previously prepared 'model 1 answer was 
then compared to the group's answer. As the class gained 
self-confidence , 1 they often noted thaH; their /responses were I 
indeed, superior to the supposedly model answer. * • 

Several class sessions were concerned with specific 
study skills and v/riting strategies. Robinson's SQ3R ( 1 96I ) 
for social science and Andresen's Profundity ~ Scale (l£?0) for 
, literature proved valuable as constructs in guiding the 
extraction of important concepts. Sentence combining techniques, 
similar +0 those outlined by Mellon (1969) > were constructed 
by the instructor and found useful in increasing the students' 
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7. 

syntactic maturity. - - j 

The central question to be asked of any basic skills 
program is M Did it work?". Several indices Suggest that 
the program was very successful. First, tl/e retention „ ^ 
rate was "extremely high. Of the 100 ^stud£nts enrolled in 
the program, only 10 did not complete their first semester. 
Second, and perhaps most important, the students did very 
well academically. Their mean grade point average at the 
end of two years was 2.5 out of k as compared with a mean 
of 2.3 for. the entire college. Moreover, of the five minor- 
ity students awarded Ford Foundation Scholarships, three were 
former members of the basic skills program. 

x 

In summary, the program implemented at Suffolk County >i 
Community College was an attempt to improve the writing, read 
ing, and study skills of students by making their assignments 
similar to those demanded in the content areas. 1 The course 
was conducted as a workshop with much discussion and clarif ir 
cation. On the basis of student retention and scholarship* 
the program appeared to be very successful-. 
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An Instructional Team Approach To Reading 

and Writing Remediation 
by- i 
Dr. Elaine E. Cherney 

Reading Coordinator 
The Learning Resources Center- 
Michigan State University 



This article describes an instructional approach that' has enabled 
two units at Michigan State University to blend the teaching of reading 
and writing skills into a one term course. This teaming technique would 
seem to be a viable approach for two year institutions of higher education 
to consider particularly as the^rdevelop approaches to cope With the 
large enrollments and the wide variety of students they attract. 

'The development of the instructional team approach grew out of the 
need to provide both reading and writing instruction for freshmen at 
Michigan State University whose orientation reading test scores indicated 
that they would not be .able to successfully complete -their university work 
unless their skill^level wa^ improved. 

Writing instruction that is geared toward the improvement of basic „ 
skills is offered through the Department of American Thought and Language's 
Comprehensive English program at Michigan State University. The Comprehen- 
sive English track provides a > sequence of courses for. students who need 
help in developing their reading and writing skills. The course carries 
three academic credits and works toward, the fulfillment of the general « 
education graduation requirement. 

; All fresjjmen at Michigan State University take the,MSU Reading Test. 
Those students whose test scores fall below a designated percentile take 
the first sequerfce of the Comprehensive English, AfL 101B.* This course 
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covers £ll aspects of written English and, additionally, includes a reading 

* -/ 
skills c evelopment component. The writing instruction is handled by the 

ATL 101B staff, and the reading instruction is taught by the staff of 

the Learning Resources Center. 

The Learning Resources Center is an auto-tutorial learning center 

that functions as an arm ^af the Office of Instructional Services of the 

University College at Michiga\State University.^" The Center provides 

both self-paced instructional units in the development of reading and, 

writing skills and tutor help. Additionally, the LRC staff write the 

instructional modules that are used by the students so that the materials 



^reflect the reading and writing assignments of the university. The staff 
of the Center includes a director, reading coordinator, two instructors 
and a graduate assistant. Students work as peer tutors. 

The team approach to the teaching of the reading and writing skills 

h 

in the Learning Resources Centdirv began in 1972. At that time the director 
of the Comprehensive English ptogram with .the director and the reading 
coordinator of the Center devised an instructional approach that would 
incorporate the writing instruction in ATL 101B with the reading programs 
in the LRC. Hie experimental year's pre and post test results based , on 
the application of the Nelson- Qenny Reading Test, Form A and B seemed to 
indicate that at least 80 per cent, of the students who took the tests made 
enough gains in reading to justify the continuance of the program. 

The logistics of the instructional team were not too complicated to 
work out. Each fall approximately four hundred students test into the 



1. The University College is the academic home for all freshmen 'and 
sophomores at Michigan State regardless of the declared major. 
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ATL 101B program. The classes are limited to twenty students in about 
twenty sections. The ten week term is divided into three weak slots. 
One-third of the sections, work in the center the first three weeks, one- 
third the middle three weeks and the last group the final three weeks* 
leaving finals week clear for ey&luation conferences. The division of 
\the classes is handled by frhe Director of the Comprehensive English pro- 
gram. The more experienced teachers are usually scheduled into the Center 

>r the first three weeks giving *the less experienced staff time to develop 
their programs. Each student completes fifteen hours of work in the LRC. 
This includes the three regularly scheduled weekly class hours plus two 
additional 'Volunteer hours". At the regularly scheduled class time the 
stidents and their teacher meet in the Center wdth the reading staff. The 
LR: staff handles the reading instruction giving the assigned classroom 
instructor time to work with individual' students. The ATL teacher continues 
to give outside writing assignments during. the three weeks. 

The flexibility of the individualized instruction given in the LRC 
, .permits the student to work at a comfortable rate in areas of specific needs. 

The programs for the students are based on their MSU Reading Test Scores, 

s *' J * . . , • 

9 the Nelson-Denny Reading Test and the student's own assessment of need. 

. * I 

' Each student has a folder in which the program for tfre three weeks is 

, outlined. The student keeps^a record of progress in the folder. 4 Each folder 
is evaluated once a week, and the student is given feedback by a staff member 
in terms of what the student has done, the quality of the work and the time 
in-put. Analysis of time in-put shobs that approximately 80 to 85 per cent 



1. It should be noted that the Comprehensive English .staff is not hired 
on a permanent basis but on a term to term status dependent upon 
enrollment needs. 
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of the students complete the fifteen hours. 1 - 

Xhe team approach is now in/its fourth year of use at Michigan State 

University. The model has successfully enabled^ the Comprehensive English 

department to offer a complete intensive program in reading and writing 

for the student with immature skills. This team approach would seem to 

t * « 

* t 

be a viable *model for those concerned with the teaching of reading and 
waiting skills. * . " m 
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and 

Triton College Gives Freshmen A Non -Classroom Alternative 



Dr. Mary Leers tang \ 
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MARY L. LEERSTANG.Chairpcrson 
* Kaleidoscope Department 

Triton College 

Want credit but don't want to just sit in a 
classroom? 

Want.a fun learning experience? 
Want something more than lectures and tests? 
Want involvement with people? — 
Want to be active in a community? 

Sign up for kaleidoscope! 

And incoming freshmen at Triton College 
in suburban River Grove are doing just that! 
Something exciting is 'happening at Triton, 
Students are ecstatic about school, instructors 
are becoming learners, and community mem-, 
bers are supervisors in a university transfer 
program. These conditions are characteristic of 
a program, recently developed into a perma- 
nent department at Triton, called Kaleido- 
scope. 

Background for the kaleidoscope experiment 

The Kaleidoscope curriculum design was 
transferred from the drawing board to class- 
room reality in the fall of 1972, as an 
experimental approach to community collegg 
general education. It grew out of the realiza- 
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tion that although comprehensive community 
colleges must accept *a medor responsibility for 
the general education of students who enter 
the "open door," educators have not initiated 
many alternatives to the traditional acadeipic 
•approach to learning. The lack of research 
findings validating the*" effectiveness .of the 
academic approach led to>the conclusion that 
experimentation with alternative approaches 
was long overdue. 

f ^Kaleidoscope' curriculum design 

Kaleidoscope was designed as a one- 
semester academic/experiential prototype 
based on the hypothesis that direct, social 
application ,of knowledge is an essential stage in 
. the learning process. The academic/experiential 
way of learning encompassed the elements of 
guided discovery, direct social application of 
knowledge, and learner purpose and responsi- 
bility. Kaleidoscope was* designed to facilitate' 
.both cognitive and affective growth by incor- 
* porating large-group presentations, small-group 
discussions, individual conferences, and inde- 
pendent community study. The Kaleidoscope 

\ 



package included academic/experiential learn- 
ing, heterogeneous grouping,, and an interdisci-, 
plinary ' approach to subject matter. The six — 
instructors in.the program wefc responsible for 
helping the students coordinate the academic 
learning with ithe field experiences, thus 
making theories applicable to real community 
life/ 

What type of community projects? 

X Each Kaleidoscope student spent one half 
of his credit load wording on a community 
project of his interest, with the help of an 
academic adviser and'a community supervisor. 

The 20 participating community organiza- 
tions included- such diverse groups as the Oak 
Park/River Forest Chamber of Commerce, the 
Proviso Association for Retarded Children, the 
art department of Playboy, as well as other 
social and political organizations. 

Major Kaleidoscope objectives included: 
1) acquisition of community skills, 2) develop- 
ment of subject-matter concepts, 3) the inter- 
relating of knowledge, 4) building of significant 
human relationships, 5) an awareness of self, 
and 6) an ability to evaluate and integrate 
learning into a satisfying life-style. 

The research study - 

The Kaleidoscope research study involved 
100 randomly selected freshmen students (50 
transfer and 50 developmental) and six instruc- 
tors representing general education disciplines 
The 1972 Kaleidoscope staff included Mike 
Botterweck fn political science, Jplene Carlson 
in speech, Bill Hinely in psychology, Barbara 
v' Nelson in rhetoric, Donna Rudy in orientation 
(also the Kaleidoscope counselor), and the. 
author in humanities. Gopala Krishna served as 
research statistician/ 

- The findings from the study revealed the 
'Kaleidoscope approach to be equal to tradi- 
tional academic procedure for both transfer 
and developmental students in areas of academ- 
ic achievement, critical thinking, self-esteem, 
and autonomy; while they proved the Kaleido- 
scope program to be superior in the areas of 
open-mindedness and attitude toward^clements 
in the learning situation: instructor, self,' educa- 
tional philosophy, classroom activities, peers, 
and a sense of community and subject-matter 

areas. • . . . 

Kaleidoscope students displayed a positive 
attitude toward all elements in the learning 



situation, while control students complained of 
the irrelevancy of school activities to life, and 
of-authoritarian instruction. All experimental 
subjects benefited from the Kaleidoscope pro- • 
gram, particularly the community projects and 
%the helping relationship exhibited by the in- 
structors, who were, in actuality, co-learners. It 
appears that the pairing of the academic/ 
experiential approach to learning with the 
instructor guidance provided in a helping rela- 
tionship, formed the framework for an excit- 
ing, viable alternative to traditional academic 
methods, while simultaneously activating the 
community role in community college general 
education. One feature of Kaleidoscope, in 
addition to the academic experiential ap- 
proach, is the theory that the most effective 
learning occurs when academic advisers, com- 
munity supervisors, and students are co- 
learners* 

Statistics show only a part of the Kaleido- 
scope success story; the^eople who 'made' the 
program-the students, the instructors, the n 
administrators, and the Community supervisors, 
all co-learners in the process-tell the ^st 

\ 

Excerpts 

From the University Transfer Dean: 

•\ . .1 am convinced that the Kaleidoscope 
students rcceived a larger portion of personal 
enthusiasm for what they plan to do in future 
years. They have become involved in a real way 
and* many of them have, for the first 'time, 
begun to understand that success in life is more 
related to personal concern and involvement 
than it is to facts and knowledge/I believe that 
these students have received more than |heir 
share of personal pride and personal satisfac- 
tion from the program- With the continued q 
support of the faculty at Triton CoUege, 
Kaleidoscope could very well be the vehicle 
which causes many of our dropouts to contin- 
ue college. I very strongly recommend that 
Tritoh College continue Kaleidoscope." 

From a comihunity supervisor (architecture)': 
. .let me congratulate you *Jid your 
colleagues on a 'one step forward* in education. 
* \ think the whole concept is terrific! Learning 
by doing was and is the only way to positive 
' education. In the past three decades we have 
somewhat lost the Whole concept of what is 
- the 'final product.* However, your Kaleido- 
scope program is a refreshing return to the 
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guild system of Leonardo da Vinci and 
Michelangelo; the atelier of Frank Lloyd 
Wright and Louis Sullivan, and the Bau Haus of 
Pster Berins and Meis Vanderoe. You arc on 
the right track; don't let talentless people derail 
you." 

From an instructor (counselor): 

*\ . .1 feel that Kaleidoscope has been a 
good education for me. I have seen how the 
courses are interrelated and can easily oe 
applied to personal and social problems. I have 
watched students pursuing their own interest in 
a real-life situation, and I saw how their class 
sessions helped them understand and deal with 
their own lives more effectively." 
From a Kaleidoscope student: 

*\ . .1 remember a girl I graduated with. 
She was an 'A' student in high school and was 
involved in student-directed learning clashes. 
She came to Triton and was enrolled in 
traditional classes. She quit school because it 
was all too routine. She felt she wasn't gaining 
any new knowledge or new experiences. She 
felt that she wasn't learning. I believe if she had 
been registered for Kaleidoscope, she would 
still be in school." 
From a Kaleidoscope student: 



. .in my project I wasn't copying from a 
book, or falling asleep in a lecture. I was 
actually involved. I was accomplishing some- 
thing, and the sense of accomplishment mearis 
'a lot to me." 

From a Kaleidoscope student: 

. .another student in Kaleidoscope 
worked with a slow-learner class of fifth- 
graders, and brought them out to ths Little 
Red Schoolhousc, where I was doing my 
project with the naturalists there. It was just 
great for me to take the kids out on the trails, 
reading the signs and explaining about the 
anmials and the displays. I loved watching their 
reactions and listening to theft questions. I 
think it was just as exciting for them to learn 
about all of the new animals and plants along 
the trail. . just being in the Wtiod^ without 
seeing cars and asphalt every £econd was a 
trcjt. .1 enjoyed showing them'^omething dif- 
ferent and unusual in their daily lives.*' 
From a Kaleidoscope student: 

. .and I think it's rather cruel that after 
having had a glimpse, and after having gotten 3 
taste of what the education process could be 
like, what it c^g be like, that i{ will be snatched 
away from us, and we are forced to once again 
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KALEIDOSCOPE is an ever-changing progflfn which involves students in real situations in the, community, 
relating classroom and social experiences in a meaningful and exciting way. 
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return to and become a part of the cold, dreary 
system. " 

From* a Kaleidoscope student: , ^ 

*\ . .1 learned more from my project 
during an election year than I could in four 
yeais of political science c6urses. It was a real 
learning experience!. Everything from political 
science books was applied to reality. " 
From an outsider (Trit9n student); 

*\ . . not having been on the inside of 
Triton College's newest experiment, I feel able 
to- report on a new program called Kaleklo- 

.seppe from a different point of view- from the 
outside. I am currently in Mary Leerstang's 
Rhetoric 102 -class, which is dominated by 
ex-Kaleidoscopeis, and what I'have seen makes 
me envious and sorry that I wasn't able to get 
into the program! ^ • + 

"My first impreSion was the complete 
rapport between student and teacher. The 
teacher wasn't *up there* as if she were miles 
above the lowly students; but she was on the 
same level as the student. Not that there was 
disrespect, it was more like a mutual admira- 
" tion for what each person coulcf bring to the 
learning situation. Discussions were for the 

♦ benefit' of all concerned and it seemed as* 





though the teacher was as eager to learn as the 
studerft." 

As a result of its success, the. charismatic 
Kaleiclobcope was made into a permanent 
department at Triton College, dffering 125 
freshmpn students an exciting alternative for a 
full year of transferable general education 
, courses. The Kaleidoscope design, in its chang- 
ing pattern and interrelated parts, encompasses 
all stages of the learning process. In its empha- 
sis on direct social application of knowledge, 
Kaleidoscope actively involves the student and 
the community supervisor so that it comes as 
no surprise that the community is overwhelm- 
ingly receptive. • 

Kaleidoscope is new, and revolutionary, it 
is radical school reform! Sure, the idea of 
applied knowledge has been around for years; 
but not in baccalaureate programs, as an 
alternative approach available for each incom- 
ing freshmdh, and offered for fully transferable 
academic credit. It has growing pains, natural- 
ly, and will be constantly improvedf as the 
program progresses. But as our dean noted, 
"With that kind^of, enthusiasm, how can it 
miss?" Kaleidoscope Is educational dynamite. 
An educator's dream working. 



-THton College photos 
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Triton Community College in River Grove, 
111., has expanded its curriculum choices 
for freshmen by offering (hem an 
innovative service-learning option as an 
alternative to a general or remedial course 
load. Project Kaleidoscope, a two-semester 
program, offers 125 freshmen an 
opportunity to participate directly in 
community service as an integral part of 
their classroom learning experience* 
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* — Mofo by Raft Kanwisehrr 

Kaleidoscope ntudent Cindy Gr<m and instructor Jim Mc- 
Mahon take a call on the Northwest Youth putreach hotline. 



Stydents who enroll in Project Kaleidoscope serve for 
a ipinimum of eigHt hours a week, in community agen- 
cies, homes fpr the retarded and elderly, community/ 
theater groups, and architectural firms engaged in 
low-income neighborhood rehabilitation. - >\ * 

^- **' ~ 

The Students 

Project Kaleidoscope Mas. designed 4>^b-cjr»ttrmafl 
D*^-Mary Leerstang tdfgivc freshmen faced with the 
prospect of spending two years in a classroom environ- 
ment, the opportunity to participate in an alternative 
tq traditional education. Open to all freshmen inducU 
ing "those who might usually be placed in a remedial 
program, the project has no rigid entrance require- 
ments, and is lirftitcd to 125 students on a first come-' 
first served basis. 

During the past three years, Project Kaleidoscopes 
reputation has grown throughout the Chicago com- 
munity. By word oT mouth and printed materials, high 
school students are made aware of the service-learning 
alternative and those interested in a non-classroom ex- 
perience are asked to submit a registration form. 
' All student applicants are interviewed by Kaleido- " 
scope's counselor, Donna Rudy, who places heavy em- 
phasis on the student's motivation and maturity. y 

"If a student is motivated, if he indicates Ije can ■ 
handle the service commitment," Dr. Leerstang ex- 
plains, "we're not *tQo concerned with his previous 
performance. All of Project Kaleidoscope's classroom, 
work is strictly 100-lcvcl freshmen general education 
courses. Why should kids who have poor high school 
grades be forced to take remedial courses? Project 
Kaleidoscope offers *hcm the opportunity to compete 
academically— and they do." 

Most community college students who transfer from 
two-year to four-year institutions suffer a reduction in 
grade points. However, v subscqucnt research indicated 
that those students who successfully completed Project 
Kaledioscopc were later able to transfer to a four-year 
school without a drop in grade level. 

Student Placement 

Freshmen coming into the program begin the school, 
year with a % wcck of orientation. During that time, the 
six faculty members who administer the program in- 
troduce the students to general classroom studies and. 
help them explore student interest areas. Faculty then 
divide students into small groups according to interest 
area, and a faculty member helps each student tr^ns-. 
late his interest into a community service placement. , 

"The student is solely responsible for identifyirtg his 
interest area," Dr. Leerstang says. "Then it is the 
faculty member's guidance that helps match the stu- 
dun with tlic right community placement opportunity." 

Since its inception in 1972, Project Kaleidoscope 

has placed students in rrtore than 200 community or- 

(Continued on next page) 
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gauizutions in areas ranging from graphic art to care 
of the aged. Since meaningful field experience is esseft- - 
'tial to Kaleidoscope's curriculum, tlietaculty maintains v 
contact : with community agencie^* canvassing the 
Chicago area for committed, interested organizations. 

♦ *• p 
Croup Discussion* 

Project Kaleidoscope 'staff members guide students 
during the semester by hoping them assess the correla- 
tion between academic learning and field experience. 
Each faculty -member, whether he 'is responsible for in- 
troduction to philosophy or political science, is in- ^ 
volved'in helping the student develop the interrelation- 
ship between classroom work and community service 
through a series of small group discussions. 

By taking an, interdisciplinary approach to learning, 
the Kaleidoscope faculty coordinates the studqnt*s 
education by relating learning to life, instilling an 
awareness of self, and developing the relevancy be- 
tween classroom eoucation and field experience. Stu- 
dents are encouraged to relate their assigned classwork 
to their' community service, to brainstorm ideas gen- 
erated by classroom assignments, and to evaluate their 
individual learning. ; 

The Community Agency 

From the time the student enters the agency jn the 
second week of the semester until his commitment 
ends, the agency supervisor plays a key role in Project 
Kaleidoscope's evaluation of his performance. 

As part of his service commitment, the student signs , 
a service contract with the agency, establishing learn- 
ing objectives' volunteer hours, and responsibilities. 
Puring his* term- of service, the "agency supervisor is 
responsible for his training and'cvaluation, submitting 
periodic progress ' reports'" to Triton's Kaleidoscope, 
faculty to be incorporated as' part of tfie students 
courso-gradc. * . * * 

Evaluation meetings ace held between the studetfu 
.agency supervisor, and Project Kaleidoscope -faculty 
members to assess the student's service commitment. 
Evaluation by the faculty is based, on the student's abil- 
ity to assume responsibility, his learning objectives, 
and his personal growth, during service. The student's 
inpul in the 'evaluation process* inpludes short writtep 
or verbal report* to the faculty on the skills he hits* 
gained wftile participating in the community service 
project, his contributions to the agency, and his role 
as an integral part of tjjr organization's work. 
'The numfepr of students placed in an agency varies 
with need. Some agencies request as many studcqts as 
express interest, while other may request only one as in 
the case of thfc Farm Club, a school fof 'mentally 
retarded children in Hinsdale. IH. 

Project Kaleidoscope made a single placement in 
that agency by sending a itudeqt whqse love for an- 
imals and children made Jicf an ideal candidate for a 
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volunteer counselor, during her term in the project 
she helped youngsters relate to their environment by 
teaching them rudimentary farming skills and how to 
care for animals. 

Crisis iuterv^ioo ^ 

At Northwest Youth OuVreac^ .(NYO^, * YMCA- 
sponsored crisis intervention center in Chicago, 12 
students volunteer a good (leal more than the required 
eight hours a week as phone counselors and members 
of an emergency n/edical team. • I 

. Screened by professional staff of eigrU to make 
sure the students are mature enough to Inutile the 
responsibilities of telephone hotline counselors, volun- 
teers are given an intensive six-week training course 
before beiu£ paired with a more experienced volunteer 
in a "buddy" counseling system. Qnce the training is 
completed, students volunteer for two six-hour nightly 
shifts on the 'hotline, handling calls that range from ' 
suicide' prevention to % drug identification, as welf as giv-, 
ing referral information for other social services. ^ 

"Students involved on the hotlin N e are an important 
part of the agency," said Jim NIcMahon, Kaleido-" 
scoped philosophy instructor and a volunteer at NYO. 
"They realize their service is a valuable part of com- 
munity involvement and they find their commitment 
a tremendously important part ,of their undergraduate 
educational experience." ^ *~ ^ ~ cr 

All students are trained in Red Cross first aid pro- 
cedures and are capable of giving emergency" first aid. 
instructions over the phone. As part of Northwest 
Youth Outreach's medical team," sqme students ac- 
company co-director Dr. Dale Foster into the Chicago 
community on drug-related emergencies, administer- 
ing first aid and making certain the individual gets«to 
the hospital for treatment. 

The Community College m > 

Triton's Project Kaleidoscope has introduced to the 
community college curriculum an experiential ap- 
proach 10 learning which is a viable alternative to 
traditional classroom education. 

"It's time \hc community college acted as..a com- 
munity college, a ' % said Dr. Lcerstang. \*By giving stu- 
deqtiv exposure through service-learning programs, the 
college is doing what it was established to do -fulfill 
the- learning needs of the students while participating 
as an active rfiember of the community." "f „ 

Many Triton students who have completed Project 
Kaleidoscope continue to serve *as volunteers. Th* 
Volunteer and Community 1 Services Board, headed by 
Michael Almada, places 150 .students, *about half of 
whom receive 'academic Credit. Many work as teachers 
aides or with the mentally retarded, ^ext yetfr the 
Board, which was founded in 1971, will change itsgame 
„to the Human Service Programs Office and will initiate 
a volunteer program for Spanish-speaking residents. 
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RROURD COM-WKJTY COLLEGE WORTH CAMPUS 
READ J i!G DEPARTMENT 

PROJECT: • ( ' i> 4fc trv.ctcr: ilci.:o Ccplrii 
Course design and guide for individualized prescriptive 
instruction to be us«d in a re ading program for nurs ing_ 
student s^. . ^ 



PROBLEM: 

.To tailor a reading course to 'fit the needs of nursing - 
students who require/an upgrading of *their reading skills. 
This problem arose" ou^of -the possibility that failure to 
achieve' in tip nursin- program and board failure are direct- 

•ly related to inefficient or inadequately developed .reading 
techniques* 

) 

CONSIDERATIONS: 

Percentage of time devoted tb study skills, vocabulary devel- 
opment, and analytical reading. 
' Root .program. ^ 

« 

Vocabulary program. 

« 

Text ! ' * * 

Speed. 

Effectiveness of Listen and Read Program. - , 

* » 

Percentage of class vs.' lab time. 
Special medically /related materials. 

Transfer of general reading skills to. specific course of 
"..study {Rationale:* Effect of/Wider knowledge base on reading) 



INTRODUCTION: 

The purpose of this pra^ec^ was and is to develop in ' 
nursinF students a reading ability proficient enough to handle 
eafcilv , nursing course reading requirements, to develop their 
study and teSt^takinr skills, to improve their vocabularies, 
to acquaint them with 'medically related .Latin and Greek roots,>! * 
and, in general, to encourage these students to expand their 
reading range and knowledge base. In order to accomplish*^his r 
task, & course of * study • (Syllabus)* was planned, a statement of 
objectives v/as established^and^set down for tlie students, a 
medical roots program withSres.ts was developed, a guide for 
independent, individualized prescriptive instruction {indivi- 
dual Laboratory Record) was devised, and a course evaluation 
form to be administered and returned anonymously at mid-semester 
was designed to further guide the instructor, ,(Seo enclosures.) 
Not included here are the vocabulary program (the latter half of 
the Bergen Evans Vocabulary * Program) with tests, all of the lab- 
oratory material? used (but which are listed on the laboratory 
record sheet), a variety of .supplementary teaching materials 
provided by the instructor for class discussion, and all diag- 
nostic instruments and sample nursing boards. 

Since *the principles of remediation* (overteaching, building 
confidence and motivation, and usin.r any *and all appropriate 
sensory-motor pathways') remain essentially constant, it was 
d^cid'ed that an eclectic methodology tailored to individual 
needs would be * the best approach. Moreover, the instructor 
was not overly concerned with the etiology of the deficiencies, 



but chose rather to treat the symptoms, to strengthen weaknesses 
by dealing through strengths. 

The nature of this particular reading course posed a few t * >v 
additional problems because of "the specialization of its students* 
Here were and are a group of nursing students 'With special vocab- 
ulary needs who lacked science-readin^skills, study techniques, 
'and organisation in general. "Special materials of a technolo- 
gical or scientific nature \*ere selected for laboratory use. . 
Study techniques and science-reading skills were emphasized. 

4 r 

But-, since most of our activities are not speclalTzed in content, 
the instructor used certain materials in the belief that proper 
reading skills transfer and adapt to $ny situation (i.e. reading 
for a specific purpose, relating .past knowledge^ discovering and 
utilizing format, recognizing differences and similarities, . 
.reorganising material to suit' purpose, varying rate and style 
of reading according to the material, predicting outcome from 
'events,, drawing conclusions, and judging quality and usefulness 
of information). Further, it is believed that a competent deader 
utilizes whatever skills (once he has mastered them) necessary in 
any given situation* Experience-approach and student-centered 
methodology were employed in all medi'cal knowledge discussions. 
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FINDINGS : 

These students came to us tired and much over-worked partly 
. because of the nature of their course of study and partly because 
of poorly developed reading skills. In the beginning, they were 
told that this course* was required. After about five weeks, they 
were told \hat it v/as strongly recommended but not absolutely 
required. Consequently, only 12 out of the original 1$ remain 
at the time.of^this v/riting'J^^-semester).^ Following- is- a brief 4 



summary of growth in tfiese students in eight weeks. f 

»/ * rJ ** v ^ 

Student Comprehension l jAle Vodab.* >bile Total £ile Grade Leve 



A 




32 
• 83 


52 


40 . • 

OJ. 


12 


B 




18 

m 75 


65 

r - 


■ ¥ 
oj. 


12 


.C 


f 


8 

30 • 


65 

78 


35 
oj. 


12 


i 

3D 




. " 11 
50 


20 
21 


14 

26 . 


- 10 

11 


E 




5 . 
10 


' 21 
37 


9 
20 


9 
1Q+ 


F 




27 

58 


29* 
44 


25 
46 


11 
12+ 


G 

* 




1 

" 13 


39 . 
21 


10 
14 


' 9 


H 




1 

5 


38 
71 


9 
33 


9 
12 


I • 




20"', 
' 24 


21 
44 


17 

33 


10 
12 


i 

J 




29 
58 . 


15 
27 


17 

33 


10 
12 


K 




22 
13 


8 
21 


10 

, 14 


9 
10 


L 




4 

58 


35 
52 


xt x 

52. 


10 
13 
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The figures in the first 3. vertical columns are percentile- 
scores in comprehension, vocabulary, and total reading ability.* •, 
Th£ fourth column is the reading grade level. In the case of 
student A, the firat horizontal line of figures represents ' 
reading ability' as of 9' January 1976;' the second line .of figures ' 
represents" reading ability as of 1 "tfarch f976^"etc. .The sets 
of figures are obtained from two. forms *of a standard diagno^ti'c 
reading test (DRT) . All students shoved 'growth in comprehension 
except for student K. Students G and 0 dropped off in vocabulary. 
In total reading and grade' lev?JL, 'all students demonstrated \^ 
growth. These results were achieved in only 20 hours of actual' 
clas--lab time* A major difficulty is the lack of time ;these 

fully -believes that even greater growth could have been achieved 
if the students had been able to devote more time- to 'this course* 
However, in general, the resultant growth is significant and 
clearly indicates tfte value and v.orth of such a course. . ' y 

i'he simple course-evaluation form was also given to these 
students at mid-semester. Eight of 12 said^they would elfect a , 
reading , course if not required (question 1), , All 12 replied' ; 
that they would 'recommend this course, that the skills learned , s 

* * * 1 

here allowed them to be more efficient students, that they" could 

4 cover their reading assignments more efficiently^ that their 

medical vocabularies had improved, and that they a greater 

* " l " ' * . »*„ V * * • 

awareness of words, in general (2-6)*; NinS preferred* a cls^ss- ■ 

- lab orop-ram (ours), 2 all lab.,, and l'all class (7). Nine students 

used- their syllabus (8). Jiine found lab time. enjoyable and 



worthwhile {9)'. All students rated the instructor as good (10). 
Only 2 students made suggestions to the instructor : one that 
V I Work on specific weaknesses, &nd one that nursing students be 
required to take such/a course ^arlier 4n the program (ll) . 
Two"T^dents'recomnehded more medically related materials (12)* , 

9 

Two studefits felt the instructor should have assigned specific, 
corrective materials (13)- The last question dealing with the 
most helpful part of the course Vas answered with just about 
everything that was, done. Lab received^ $ votes, medical roots 2, 
vocabulary 6, timed activities 2, classroom experiences 2, read- 
ing comprehension activities 4, films 2, skimnxing^, work on 
main ideas '2*, and reading for purpose 2, Of course, rfiost students 
listed two activities. The instructor believes that the responses 
were/ for the most part, very positive and very favorable. .The 
instructor attempted to vary activities and methods of delivery 
as muc^i as possible to meet all needs. From the test scores and,/ 
evaluations, it is concluded that this jcourse. has, up Jto now, 
been achieving its objectives. 
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4 '.SYLLABUS - ENGLISH 105 

Text': Reading Skills by William D. Blake" 
Vocabulary: Bergen-Evahs Program, MeSi6al Root Program ^ 

X Lboratory Program: Individualized prescriptions after testing, 
• Laborator y 8 -^valuation, conference with instructor. 



WEEK 1 < * 

v Introduction to course and text. 
J Testing and e\yaluation. 

Introduction of medically 

related root program. 

Media and materials. 



WEEK 2 ' 

Reading formula. 

Laboratory materials. 

Main ideas 

Study schedule 

Text: Chapters 1 and \ 



WEEK 3 
Shadowscope. 

Varying rate and style of reading. 



WEEK. 4 

RFU program. ^ 
Skimming and scanning. 

Reading the Newspaper. 
' Test: Chapters 5 and 6 



Quiz: Part 1 of root programs 
Text: Chapters 3 and 4 



WEEK 5 

100 passages. 

Separation of main ideas from 
supportive details. 

Text: Chapters 7 and 8 



WEEK** - " ' ' * ; \ 

Improving- memory. 
Acquiring proper reading habits, 
Quiz: Part 2 of root program. 

Text: -9_^nd 10 



WEEK 7 

introduction of Bergen -Evans 
program. 

Vocabulary enrichment. 
Text: 11 and 12 



WEEK 8 

Taking notes and .summarizing. * 
Listen and Read program. 
Quiz: Vocabulary Vol. Ill, Side 2^ 
Text: 13 and 14 
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WEEK 9 



WEEK 10 



Mid-semester testing and evaluation.* Library refresher 
Re-evaluation of prescriptive Planning. reading time, 

instruction Quiz: Vocabulary , Volute III, Side 2 

Text: 15 "and 16' ' 



WEEK 11 



si 



Introduction of Volume IV, Side I 
Critical reading. 
Inqreasing knowledge base. 
Text: 17 and Ifif 



WEEK 12 . 

Faulty reasoning and writing tricks 

Inferences and judgments. 

Satire and tone. 

Quiz: Volume IV, Side I 

Text: 19 and 20 



WEEK 13 " WEEK 14 

NursLog board pre-tests. Reading selectively. 

Introduction of Vdlume IV, 2. Quiz: Volume IV, Side 2 

Affective reading. "Text: 23 and 24 

Reading the novel. 

Text: 21 and 22. 



f 

WEEK 15 * 
Introduction ^of Volume V, Side 1 
Final Review 
Completion of lab work. 



WEEK 16 / 

Quiz: Volume' V,' 1 

Final examination and evaluation. 




OBJECTIVES FOR 10^ 

1. To .read with concentration, with an alert and inquiring mind. 

2. To understand word meanings v in and out of context. 

3. To skim, or make an appraising preview of material to be read in order to 
determine the best method of reading it; determining the relevance of a 
source to the purpose in hand;, finding quickly a needed bit of information. 

4. To read at a sufficiently good rate to read daily assignments efficiently; 
this may include reading by phrases. 

J>. To adjust the rate of reading to the nature of the material' and the purpose 
\ of *the reader; and changing the method with change of purpose and material. 

6. . To judge wisely what must be read carefully and what may be skinned. 

7. To get the main idea in a paragraph and in a whole reading unit. 

8. To follow and remember the organization of a passage while reading. \ 

9. To r^ad for ideas; understanding and interpreting ideas. . 

10. To distinguish between the author's thought on the subject and the reader's. 

11. To perceive close distinctions of th6ught. 

12. To fallow through an ^argument or a line of thought to the end. 

13. To understand abstract material. ~ 

14. To draw conclusions, and understand implications, inferences, and assumptions. 

15. To summarize and generalize. . 

16. To read critically; analyzing and appraising. 

17. To perceive the tone, mood, and purpose of the writer. 

18. To read creatively. * ' » 

19. To read to remember. 

20. To understand, remember, and use facts and concepts; that is, the technical 
vocabulary, expressions anci symbols of mathematics, the physical sciences, 
and dther specialized areas. * 

21. To achieve your individual goals. 

22. To achieve a gain in reading speed of a minimum of 100 Words faster per minute. 

23. To achieve college level- or above comprehension. 

24. To achieve college level vocabulary. 

25. To achieve ef f iciency^in study skills fcnd test taking techniques. 

EVALUATION:* ' - * 

1/3 compilation of test scores • *• 

1/3 laboratory records and hours in lab , 
1/3 examination (knowledge of skills and efficient reading techniques 
and, standardized 'test) « 



\ 



\ 
\ 



c \ 
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Mid-Term Evaluation of Reading Program 
1. Would you elect a reading course if not • required? Yes No 

2 'would you recommend this course to your friends v 
. as a .worthwhile, helpful course? - ^ les No 

3 Do you feel that the reading skills and study 

• * techniques presented here, v/ill enable you to oe. 

a better, more efficient student? _ " ies J^o 

L Have you been able to cover your reading assignment^ 

faster and more efficiently? ' Yes No 

5. Has your medical vocabulary improved? Ies No 

6. Do you have a greater awareness of words, in general? Yes No 

7. Which method of instruction is best for you? * 

a. Entire laboratory program . 

b. " Teacher directed discussion and textbook 

program with no lab 

c. Part lab and part directed discussion (ours J 

d. Other — explain . 



g. Did you use your syllabus? ,^ t Yes No 

9. Did you find lab time enjoyable and worthwhile? Yes No 

• 

10. How would you rate your instructor? 

a. Good 

b. Fair 

c . Poor 

11. Do you have any suggestions for your instructor? 
V/hat? 



12. V/hat part of the course would you change?' How? 



13. -How. can your instructor improve your learning experience? 



14. './hat part of. the reading course has been most helpful to. you? 
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1.. 

2. 
3, 
4. 
5. 



NAME 



SCORE . 



MEDICAL ROOT TEST PART I 

V 

DEFINE THE UNDERLINED ROOTS IN THE FOLLOWING WORDS . ' _ , 



Bradyp hagoa 
_ Acrom egaly 
_ Derma tologist 
_ Leuk emia 
Cyto logy 



6._ 

8.. 
9._ 
10. 



Carc inoma 

Hyster ectomy 

Gingi vitis 

Dysp hasia 

Chrom ocyte 



MATCH THE WORDS IN COLUMN I WITH fte MEANINGS IN COLUMN II. PLACE THE LETTER 
BEFORE YOUR CHOICE IN THE BLANK BEFORE THE WORD. 



COLUMN I 



COLUMN- II 



JL1. aero 
JL2. cyan 
JL3. dactyl 
_14. cervic 
JL5. arthr 
~16. later 
_17. cardi 
JL8. gingio 
~19. ambi 
_20* hemo 
~21. dext*r 
_22. li^ho 
_23. crypt 
__24.. homo 
25. eu 



C 
D 
E 
F 
G 



'A joint 
B hidden 
neck 
side t 
finger, 
right 
gum 
H both 
I *air 
J heart 
K blood 
L blue 
M same 
*N good 
0 bad 
P stone 



toe 



r 



CHOOSE THE PROPER MEANING* FOR THE FOLLOWING ROOTS. 



26. iso a) iris b) equal 

""27. lacrim a) tear -b) side 

^28. gnos a) tongue b) kind 

^29. edema -a) swelling b) excision 

_30. aorso/a) front b) back ^ 

31. inter* a) under ° b) above 



c>, 

c? 
c) 

c) 

c) 



in 
fat 

knowledge 
over* 
side 
between 
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NAME 
SCORE 



TEST MEDICAL ROOTS PART II 



DEFINE THE UNDERLINED ROOTS IN THE FOLLOWING WORDS. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 



pseudo mania 
rachiomefcer 



psyc hosis, ? 
xanthemia 
con sanguin ity 10.' 



6. 
7. 

8. _ 
9. 



necrosis 



therap eutic 
enter orrhagia 
eu pepsia 
_ narco lepsy 



match the words in.cqlumn'i WITH-THE MEANINGS 11^ COLUMN II, 
BEFpRE YOUR CHXE IN THE BLANK BEFORE THE WORD. 

COLUMN I , 



PLACE THE (LETTER 



_JL1. melan 
_12. myo 
_13. vaso 

14. pod * 

_15. otomy 

16. opia 

17>- sin^str 

j_18. plast 
_19. troph 

20. stasis 

21. oma 

_22. tachy 
_23. phi lb 
_24. lyso 
_25. £oly • 



COLUMN II 


A. 


foot . . 


. B. 


vision 


C. 


muscle 


D., 


development 


E. 


halt 


F. 


black 


G. 


tumor 


H. 


attraction 


I. 


left 


J. 


vessel 


K. 


destruction 


L. 


incision 


M. 


many 


N. 


vein 


0. 


repair 


P. 


' fast 



CHOOSE THE PROPER MEANING FOR THE FOLLOWING ROOTS. 



> 



_26. uni 

~27. pleg 

_28. scler 

29. ren 

_30. me so 

_31. neo 

Ji2. phas 

~33. thorac 



a) one 
a) speech 
a) hard 
a) backward 
a) small 
a) nerve 
a) formation 
a) rib 



b) unit 
• b) paralysis 
b) soft 
b) leg 
b) middle 
b5 next ' - 
•b) phase 
6) chest 



c) three 

c) vein 

c) scar 

c) kidney 

c) mess 

c) new 

c) speech 

ire) clot 
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ROOTS FOR -MEDICAL TERMINOLOGY 



WORD PART 



DEFINITION 



WORD PART 



DEFINITION 



ERIC 



a % 


without 


ec t'omy 


ab 


from 


ectoo/ o 


abdomin/o 


abdomen 


&dema 


acr/o 


extremities 


pmp el a * 

CUIC O 1 Q 


ad 


toward \ 


CUlJLo 


aden / o 


gland * 


put @nhdl / o 


aer/o 


air 


en d / o 


a 1 g e s / i 


oversensitivity 


en t er/o 


algla 


pa in 


epi 


ambi/i 


both 5 


erv thr / o 


an 


wi thout 


eathesi/o 


angi/o 


ve ssel 


eu 


anls / o 


unequal 


ex 


ankyl /o 


stiff 


extra 


an te 


before 


gas t r / o 


anter / o 


before 


gen / o » 


anti 


against <* 


gingiv/ o 


ar thr /o 


joint 


pi os sV*o * 

* W i*/ <J f w 


au t / o 


self . . 


a C / O 


bi 


two 


PflOfl / o 

^ 11 V/ 0 f V* 


bi/o 


* life 4 « 


cram / o 


b T a 8 1 / o 


embryonic form 


oraoh / o 


bleo h"a v 1 o * 


eyelid 




b r a d / y * 


8 low 


hem/ o ■ 


c a 1 c a*h e / o 


heel t 


hemat /o 


carcin/o * 


cancerr 


hemi 


cardi / o 


heart 


hepat /o 


earn / o * 


wrist 


heter/o 


C A ti d /. o 


tail 


hidr/o 


l» C X c 


herniation 


hist/o 




^Betivej^i^t^g-ftom/o 


r p't) H a 1 / o 

U c p u a J. / v/ 


head f , ■ 


hydr/o 


p rv 4 c / c% 

i V Xv f 


-neck 
-*«* • 


hyper 


"{ 1 /'O 


lip 


hypo 


p Vi 4 f / o 

v 11 X L / V/ 


hand , 


hyster /o 


ch 1 or / o 


green 


in 


chol / B 

v» M a / 


gall, bile 


infra 


chondr / o 

V» 1* W 11 ** f w 


cartilage 


intrer 


ctiXrOm/ o 


color 


intr/a 


circum * " 


around 


ir/o 


c 1 y 8 / o 


wash 


irid/o 


CO 1 / 0 


colon 


is/o 


coIpA 


vagina 


itis 


con * 


with 


kerat /o 


contra 


against 


kinesi/o 


cor /e . core/o 


piipil 


lacrim/o 


co r ne / o 


cornea 


lapar/o 


CO 8 1 / 0 


rib 


later/o 


c r ani / o 


skull 


, leps/o 


crypt/o 


hidden 


leuk/o 


cyan/ o 


blue 


lip/o 


cycl/o 


ciliary body 


lith/o * 


cyst/o 


, bladder 


log/o , 


cy t /o 


cell 


lumb/o 


dacry/o * 


tear 


lys/o 


dactyl/o 


finger , coe 


macr/o 


d« 


from 


mal 



excision 

misplaced 

swelling* 

vomiting 

blood ^ — \ 

brain f 

in 

small intestine 

over 

red 

sen's at ion 

good 

from 

in addition to 
stomach 

origin , beginning 

gum . * 

tongue 

suga^ 

knowledge 

recording 

instrument 

woman 

blood 

bl6o<f 

half u 

liver 

different 

sweat 

tissue 

same 

water 

more than normal 

less than normal 

uterus 

in , not 

below, upder 

between 

within 

iris 

iris 

equal 

inf tarnation 
cornea 
movement 
tear 

abdominal wall 
side 
seizure 
white 
fat 
stone 
study 
loin 

destruction 
large 
bad 
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WORD PART \ DEFINITION WORD PART ' DEFINITION 



dent/o 


toocn 


malac/o 


softening 


derm/o ^ 


skin . 


mania 


madness 


'dermat / o* 


skin- 


medi/ 0 . 


. middle 


dextr/o 


righ.t 


megal/o 


enlargement 


di/a 


through 


melan/ 0 


black 


dipl/o 


double 


men/o 


menses 


dip 8/0 * • 


drink 


mes/ 0 


middle 


dis 


to free ,ando. 


, metr/o , meter 


measure 


dors/o , 


back 


micr/o 


small 


drom/o 


running with 


' mon/o 


single 


dyn/ 0 


pain & 


multi/1 


many 


dys 


bad 


my /o « 


muscle 


ect 1 0 


outer 


myc/o 


' fungus 


ectas/ia,ectas/is stretch 


ray'el/o 


bone marrow 






myx/o 


mucus 



^ 




_ ^ WORD PART 


DEFINITION 


n<| rc / o 


sleep 


nas/o 


nose 


ne c r / o 


dead - r 


ne/v 


new 


nephr / o 


kidney 


ne ur / o 


nerve 


n o c t / i 


ruight 


ny c t / o 


night 


ri u 1 1 / i 


none 


Of OK 


ovum 


oid* 


rcco'nbling 


on/o 


shoul der 


on 3 


tu?.or 


, onphal/o 


riaircl 


onych/o 


nail 


oop.ior/o 


ovary 


o~hthalm/o 


eye* 


d 1 1 a 


vision 


orchid /o 


t*e sees 


orrhagia 


hemorrhage * - 


or rhaphy 


s u t u r e 


or r he a 


flow 


or rhexis 


rupture 


_ _ j _ 

OS13 


condition 


o 3 C e / o 


'bora 


os t omy 


new o.pening 


<• - •» / — * 


ear 


o tomy t 


incision- 


oar /a 


around 


par/o • 


bear 


padn/o 


disease 


penia 


lack of * - 


peps/o 


digestion 


per ' 


through *• 


.Peri 


around , 


* 

pex/o 


fixation 


phag/o 


eat 


phas/o 


speech 


p h i 1 / o 


attraction 


phlpb/o 


voin 


p ho b / o * 


fear* 


phon/o 


'Voice 


pho r /o 


carry / 


phr en/o 


d i anhragpi 


p 1 a 3 / o 


f orna tion 

* * 


pl.isn/ o 


f o'tra t ion 


p 1 a s t / o 


repair 


p leg/a 


paralysis 

1 r 




breathe 


p n 2 u n / o , 


air 


pneunon/o 


lung 


pod/o 

* 


foot 
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WORD PART 

J 

pol/y 
post 

p->3ter/o 
pre 
r ro . 
proc t/o 
pseud/ o 
psych/o 
ptosis 
py/o . 
pyol/o 
pyr/o 

rach/ i , r,achi/o 
ren/ o 
re tin/ o 
rctr/o 
rhin/o 
salping/o 
sanguin/ o 
schlz /o 
s c 1 e r / o 

SCO? /o 

semi 
sept/o 
sinistr/o 
spir /o- 
s p 1 e n / o 
stasis 
s to-aa t/o 
strcpt/o 
sub 
super 
eyra ~ 
S y n 

t ach/y . e • 

' therap/o 

therra/o . 
„ thorac/'o 
thrbmb/o : 
tone 

„ trans 
tri 

trich/o 
tri^s/y 
troph/o 
tynpan/p 
uni ' v 
ur-/ o 
v a s / o 

ventr/o 1 

*C;3 tc/o ' 

.viscar/o 4 *' 
x.vvth'/o ' * 



DEFINITION 

many 

after 

behind 

before 

before 

rectum 

false 

mind 

prolapse 
pus 

renal pelvis 

fever , fire 

spine 

kidney 

retina 

backward 

nose 

fallopian tube 

blood 

split 

hard 

examina t ion 
half 

infection 

left 

breathe 

spleen 

halt 

mouth 

twisted 0 

below , under 

above 

together 

with 

fast 

treatment 
heat 
chest 
clot 

instrument for 

incising . 

across - ^ 

three . , 

hair * s 
^ surgical-crushi 
t development 

eardrum 

one 

urine 

v e s s el 

belly 

bladder 

organ 

yellow 
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OPERATION PLATOON 

A* * x * 

I. Introduction -f v 

In the Summer of 1972, immedja.tely\foVlowin v g the end of tfie Viet Nam 

era, Oscar Rose Junior College was designated to develop and implement 

a special pilot project* for Veterans through the HEW's Talent Search/ 

Upward Bound program. This projedt Was to iricldd^ basic studies courses 

taught to two hundred veterans by a success oriented interdisciplinary' 

team which would build £hqse bas4^education'al skills from which sucqess 

in postsecondary education could be achieved. The bjasic studies qourses 

evolved into Psychology of Personal Adjustment, Developmental 'Reading, 

Basic English Composition, ?nd SasiciMathematics. Personal counseling' 

and tutoring are also components -'in this projectv^^ 

Population • 1 . . 

Oscar Rose Junior College is located in an urban area and ha-s a 

student body comprised of approximately 40% low* income and- minority 

•individuals, both Black and American Indian. ORJC has more Blacks than 

\ 

any other, institution of higher education in the State of Oklahoma, 

> # 

except predominately Black Langston University. 

The criteria for selection into'the Special k Educational Veterans 
program is as follows: 

A. Recently discharged, . 

B. High School dropout, or minimally educated with a background of 
academic failure in secondary school or college bfecadse of deficiency 
in basic educational skills, # . 1 * ' 



C. Pqbrly motivated. . ' 1 , , . 

,D. Unemployed Veteran or one who- has employment on an interim ttant t 
or part- time^ basis but who has potential or incentive to better his 
economic situation. 

E. Underemployed Veteran who is unable to rise above his current 
employment level due to lack of educational background. 

F. Physically handicapped Veterans who might benefit from this 
educational program. 

Program to Accomplish These -Identified Student Needs : 
Because of the criteria for selection into the Veterans Upward 
Bound program at Oscar Rose, a new instructional strategy in the basic 
skills was deemed necessary. Reading, it seemed, should be the heart 
of such a program. Gradually, it was decided that platoons of 22 students 
would be scheduled across the four subject matter areas. The four 
•.teachers involved in each team would, therefore, have the same students 
Vcommon. Perhaps more importantly, students would see relationships 

amqnVtne four courses. A personality theory studied in Personal 

$ \ 

Adjustment could be the topic for a three paragrapfrtheme in Basic 
nglish Composition. Math could be used to figure reading rate in 
Developmental Reading. Developmental Reading, as a tool course, would 
undergird the entire four-course, introductory semester curriculum. 
The entire "vertical team" concept, then, evolved as a way to give Veteran 
students a better shot'at transfer of learning, affective as well as 
cognitive reinforcement, and attention to the individual. 
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Four Discipline Vertical Team Activity One 

Performance Objectives: * r ' : . ' , 

Upon completion of this activity, the student will be'able to write 
a short essay about role playing and self-concept as tbeyjrelate in 
^literature and everyday life. 

Discipline Activities: . - 

Mathematics : The student will discuss and* Evaluate strategies, id 
forming matrices in forming relationships involved in role playing 
and self-concept. • „ - . / ' 

Reading : The student will learn to -s pel] and define terms learned ' 
in the mathematics, psychology, and Ejicjlish classes*. The student 



will be able to identify the figurative language used and/write an ' 
original phrase using that convention.- i *, , * ' t 
Psychology : The student wi 1 1 fexamine .and dijpaiss various literajufp 
which identifies role playing and 1 sftl£- concept. ' . ; " 
English : The student will learn grpup' .discussion, and paragraph essay ^ 
techniques necessary to write a paragraph Yelating one of. the ideas ' ( 
presented in Emily Dickinson's po^ms and use it to, evaluate*, the fact's 

• / ' ■ . ' \ . 

self-concept or use it as a sounding board fbr whlat the , poet expects 
from the role of a surgeon or physician. 1 % ' " \, \ 
Assessment: • . : - *, • / • 

Having learned the mathematical, psychological reading and \. 1 

^ communications skills necessary, the student .will 'write *a paragraph ' 

" * , K ' ' 1 ' - \ • '< 
essay relating the various aspects of role playing and ^self-concep\t t 

" ' ? n " I 

to literature and to lifer . ' '* *' , r* , " 
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. Worksheet For Vertical Team Integration 

(Activity #1) 
Reading 

• • * 

* 

Performance Objective * 

<. - * 

-The student will be able to spell, define, pronounce, and 
syllabicate the necessary psychological, mathematical, and English 
.terms involved. in reading or writing about role playing and- 

to 

•self-rconcept. * 

. Activity In Your Discipline 
Student will lsarn through class exercises the definition and work 
exercises, listen to lectures, participate in group discussion on 
spelling, defining, and syllabicating the necessary terms. 

"Activities In Other Disciplines 

0 • 

Mathematics: The student will work out different mathematical 
strategies for forming matrices that are involved in game people 
play in forming relationships or involved in working out conflicts 
related to role playing and self-concept. 

Psychology: The studen.t will read and 5 discuss literature related 
to role playing and seTf-concept. * - 

English: The student will learn to read, discuss and write about 
what he. has read in a well structured paragraph. 

Assessment In Your Discipline (Tests) 0 
A test will be given in reading to assess the student's ability ,to 
spell, define, pYono'unce^yJlabicate, -and use each of the vocabulary 
te.rms. \+ , 



Team Assessment 
, . (Does The Skill Carry Over To The Other Disciplines?) 

The student will perform adequately in small gro s ups discussion i 13 

all classes. 

The student will write a paragraph on the assigned topic which is 
acceptable^to all teachers in the team. 




• .Worksheet for Vertical Team Integration 
. ' (Activity #1) 
English Comp. I 

Performance Objective 

1. The student will learn to discuss, through, group discussion techniques, 
the relevancy of Emily Dickinson's poem "I'm Nobody!" Who Are You?" 

to actual analysis of self-concept and the relevancy of her poems 
"Surgeons must be careful" or "Is Heaven a Pbysitian?"' to the import- 
ance given to the doctor'in his role in real'life. 

2. The student will learn to structure and wri-te .a paragraph essay. 

' Activity In Your Discipline \ 

1. 'The student will read assigned po'ems then participate in group discussion. 

2. 'The student will perform various tasks, -listen to instructions on!para- 

• graph and essay structure and will Jearn the necessary mechanical skills 

to write the essay, „ 

* Activity in The Other Disciplines 

1. /- Mathematics; Student will discuss and evaluate strategies in forming 

rtlatrics involved in role playing and self-concept. 

2. Reading: The student will learn to spell an3 define terms which. apply 
to role playing- and self-concept. The. student will learn to identify 

/ 

and use specific figurative languages. 

3. Psychology: The student will learn to relate self-concept to role 

playing. ' . \* ' • 
• • ' Assessment In -Your Discipline (test) 

1. The' student will perform "adequately in group .discussion. 

2, The student will structure 'and write a paragraph essay on 4 .the assigned 
topic. 
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Team Assessment 
(Does The Skill Carry Over To The Other'Discipl jnes?) 

1. The student will perform adequately' in group 'discussion. 

2. The student will write a paragraph essay which is acceptable to all 
of the team teachers. • 
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*c oinc Test bcores ,an-l Ke<c\^miL -uc^ess in Junior College 

Research was done at Lees Junior College in Jacksoji, 
Kentucky to determine the relationship between reading test 
scores and academic success. Lees is a small private liberal , 
arts college that has just introduced career programs such 
a§-electronics and media into its curricula. 

x The reading specialist begin a testing program to ob- 
t lin predictive and screening information ,to use for counsel^ 

students about career choices, course loads, etc. At 
the end of the first semester, it seemed appropriate to 
evaluate whether or not the reading test did r predict grade- 
point averages. The. results of that -research are shared in, 
tbis report in the hope that others who have done similar 
research will in turn share their findings with Mrs. Oda Van 
a inkie, Reading Specialist, Lees Junior College, Jackson, 

Kentucky, 4 1350 . 

The Nolson-Denny Reading Test, Form A 5 B, was given 
the Freshmen class in September , ^9 75 . At the* end of the^ 
; ill semestei, the grade-point averages earned at Lees Junior 
( ) t lego were ij.itlered/ Then, an expectancy table was prepared 
thJ^elati^nshLp between the Nelson-Denny ReAdiiig* 

scores (tire predictor measure) and grade-point averages 
earned .(the assessment measure) - 

TlW Nelson- Denny reading Test scores in the expectancy 
table were divided in:o categories of 1 high, average, and low. 
High qcnr^ were those 65 pej^entild and above. Average 



scores were 46 perc&ntile to 64 percentile, and low scores 
were those of 45 percentile' and lower. 

The reading Jtgst scores were then related to j:he -grade- 
point average in the expectancy £able. The grade-points were 
also divided into categories of high, average, and low. High 
grade-points were considered' to be those above 2.9 . "Average 
-grade-point averages were those "between 2.0 an& 2<8. Low 
grade-poiriX averages were those below 2.O., 

\ * * ** 

. V \ EXPECTANCY TABLE I / , ' 

Relationship Between Nelson-Denny Tftst Scores aad» Grade-F*oint Averages 



Ne Is (Mi- Denny Scores 
. TJ= 1T4 



Gfade-Point Averages N= 114 

Low AvdragS^ . High'" 



High 

Average 

Low 



' 0 3 ' I ,12 

. 30 - 30 1 / 27 



From the expectancy table several predications about a ' \ 
Student's success emerged based, on His Nelsoji-Denny Test, Score, 
They were: I£ a student scores high on the Nelson-Denny Test, 
he will 'probably re;ceive a high grade-point average. If a 
r student has an average score on the Nelson-Denny Test, he * 

will- probably receive a high ^rade-point average. If he scares, 
low on the Nelson-Denny Teg't, he will have abotit an equal * 
chance of earning a low, average or high gracfe-point average ' 
at the end of the first semester at Lees\ Junior College. \ 

The Nelson-Denny Reading Test;* did.seety, then, to predict 
grade-point avpragc^s for; those students who scored in the high' 



or average percentile rarfge. However, the .test did, not predict 

what would happen to the low scoring student. 

As ,is often the case with research, thefe were more ques- 
ts 

tions raised then answered. Some of those questions include: 
why did not the Nelson-Denny Reading Test predict more ac- 
curately' at the lower end of the reading continuum? Is a 
valid- measure of reading ability at the lower end? A question 
we are exploring at our college is why did a large percentage 
of students earn grade-point averages above 2.9 a.nd yet scored 
low on the Nelson-Denny Reading Test. 

This research which is focused upon the Nelson-Denny 
Reading Test's ability to predict grade-point averages at 
Lees Junior College can be considered as a beginning effort* 
to understand the relationship between reading and academic 
success. 
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After deciding the objects of instruction for a course, 
the second step in many models of instruction is assessing 
the entry behavior of the students to be taught. The instructor 
need to know both cognitive and affective dimensions of a 
student's behavior. It is generally accepted by' personality 
theorists that the feelings and beliefs one holds about 
oneself are primajry motivators of behavior and that the 
antecedent for many of the individual's responses is this f 

self-concept (LaBenne and Greene, 1969). Wylie (1961) and 

* • . 
Purkey (1970) in reviewing studies dealing with the dimension 

of self-concept have found that there have been consistent 

reports of a relationship between self-concept and academic 

performance. Felker (1974) concluded that positive self- 

.concept was r.elated to good academic achievement. 

Lund and Ivanoff (1974) using a^elf -concept, scale from 
the Adjective Check List foui}d that tfyere were differences 
in the self-concept of college student^ by demonstrated 
reading ability, by sex, and whether they enrolled in a 
program of reading skills. They recommended as essential 
for. the improvement of developmental reading programs that 
as an initial phase the evaluation of the individual's selfr 
concept be undertaken. 4 1 

Studies investigating the .importance of personality 

dimensions in predicting achievement of students enrolled in 

developmental studies programs in community colleges have 

«. . 

been limited. The studies cited above all investigated 
differences between groups rather than examining the ability 
of self-concept variables to predict reading achievement. 
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The purpose of this study was- to explore the contribution 
of intelligence, self-concept ,'. and previous reading achievement 
to the prediction of reading' success in^ a program of develop- 
mental studies at the community college level 



PROCEDURE 

Subjects . 

The subjects were ninety-five male . community college 
students, ages 18.-26 , 1 enrolled ' in a Developmental Reading 
Program during the 1974-75 academic . year at the Bangor 
Community College of the University of Maine at Orono. The 
Bangor campus is a two-year community college with programs 
in Dental Hygiene, Human Services, Law Enforcement, Mental 
Health Technology and General Studies. The college has an 
open admissions policy. 
Instruments ' - ^ 

The subjects were administered the, Otis Quick Scoring, 
Test of Mental Ability to assess their scholastic aptitude" 
and the McGraw-Hill Reading Test to measure reading comprehension 
^he^Ta^ter provides a total score which consists of sub- 
' scales of retention, skimming and scanning, and comprehension. 
The research lir^ clinical form of the Tennessee* Self- 
Concept Scale (Pitts, 1965)^was used. to measure* dimensions 
of self -concept. ..The scale consists^of IO0*self-descriptive 
statements which the subjects use to po>fcra^ picture of ( 
themselves. They respond to each item on a f i>e v poiht s scal^ 
ranging |rx>m "completely false" to "completely trueXThe 
are 29 sub-scales on the form used. Test-retest reliabilities 



of the sub-scales range from .60 to .92 with a median coefficient 
of .88. • 

Procedure 
» 

The students were administered the three research instruments 
at the beginning of the semester and the McGraw-Hill Test 
again at the end 'of the semester. A stepwise multiple 
regression was computed with the post test total scores on 
the McGraw-Hill Reading Test as the dependent variable. The 
.05 level of significance was used to cut of*f the entrance 
of variables in tFTe regression procedure. 
Results 

Seven of the thirty one independent variables contributed 
significantly to the prediction_of the end of semester reading 
performance on the McGraw-Hill- The seven variables accounted 
for 78.4 percent of the variance. Two were significant at 
the .01 level, the McGraw-Hill pretest and the Otis Quick 
Scoring Mental Ability Test. These accounted for a total of 
64 percent of the variance, for former 55 percent and the \ 
latter 9 percent. 

Five of the self-concept sub-scales on the Tennessee 
self-concept inventory contributed an additional 14.8 percent 
of variance. These scales were the distributions of "2's," 
the distributions of "5's," Row 3, "Behavior > Personality 
Integration and Column A "Physical Self." 

DISCUSSION 

As expected, the entrance level reading achievement and 
scholastic ability of the students contributed the largest 
proportion bf variance in"predicting end of semester reading 
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performance. Self-concept variables, however accounted /for. 
approximately 15 percent of the additional variance,. % »• 
The distribution 'scores relate to how one ^distributes 
his answers across five available choices on responding to • 
the items on the scale; two represents "mostly false" and 
five, "completely true.' 1 The response patterns purportedly- 
indicate aspects of self perception. The* extreme Responses ^ 
indicate the certainty with which an individual' sees himself. 

Row 3 scores - "Behavior," comes from the ifcejns that 
say "This is what I do or this is the way.,I. act.-" This 
scale measures the individual 1 s ^ perception of his gwn , behavior 
or the way he functions. • > 

The Personality Integration scale contains iteifis which . 
differentiate individuals who were, rated vjell adjusted. 
High scores relate to good adjustment. "Column A - The * /' r# 
Physical Self - scale gives a picture -of how, the individual - 
presents his view of his body, hip state of h'ealth, hj.s 
physical appearance, skills and sexuality * 

The clarity and-def initude'o'f how' a person sees* himself, 
physically as well as psychologically, ; are important concepts ' 
related to achievement in a developmental^ reading program.. 

The extent the contributipn of self-concept variables 
to the prediction of reading achievement supports the position 
taken by Sawyer and Martin (1969) that selfi-oriented counsel- 
ing be 'provided for students in developmental fading .programs 
as an integral part of the program. ' \ * ' ' 

Formal counseling as a drstxnct service may or may not 
be available or accepted , by students who have low self- 
concepts. The teacK#r, however,, can help to provide a 
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growth environment as Kunz (1968) has suggested to foster * 

positive self-concept. This can be done by clear identification 

or diagnosis of specific reading problems, prcpper prescriptions 

and sequencing of reading materials, and providing positive 

reinforcement to the student. Selecting reading material 

** » 
that the student will use or will find useful in other 

courses may increase his motivation and show the transfer 

value of the skills taught. Individualization of program 

9 

based upon the student's needs and interests rather than 
following set work schedules can be valuable in establishing 
the proper environment,, Units .focusing on self -awareness 
and self -understanding, which are appropriate to the social 
and emotional level of the adult developmental studies 
student, can be especially effective. 

Instructors in developmental studies programs should 
consider assessing information about the personality, values, 
and attitudes of students as wqll as their present level of 
achievement. The knowledge of the total individual can be t 
valuable in planning a more valuable instructional program 
for the individual. 6 * 
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Introducing 
A New Screening Instrument: 
„ ^Streamlined Redesign 

"Th% Reading Progress Scale 1 '. 
(A Chronicled " 



S Allan R. Maar ' 



Lansing Community College 



' Introducing 

A New Screening Instrument: 

Streamlined Redesign 

. for . 

i * ' 

. ' "The Reading Progress S^ale" 

(A Chronicle) * 



' \ ' by, 

Allan~*R. Maar , Director 
Communication Department Laboratory 
\ Lansi/ng Conunulrfity College* 
419 N. Capitol Avewue 
Lansing, Michigan 48914 



Ft>,r Presentation^ ^ 
„at the* ^ 

* Annual' Fall Conference . , 
* Michigan* College Reading Council' 

Wavne State University N 

Detroit^, 'Michigan • m , t 

• ' .October 17/ 1975" 



The Dilemma : . 

The problem of quickly testing the reading skills of first term freshnian 
descending upon "the registration tables 'bv the hundreds has plagued 
Lansing Community College for years. But the^search for a rapid screening 
instrument incorporating simplicity of administration, "rapid-fire" 
correction, and almost imme,da f 4te feed-back, i.e.. interpretation of scores 
to students, was only one element of the quest. § 

With a student population approachirta 1.6,000 (head-count) in an open-door 
institution, a correlative dilemma was how to^counsel "low-scorers" prior » 
to their regis tratiori^ah^ as soon as the test results were available. 



A Ray of Hope ;^ 4 

In the fall of 1974 after examining countless catalogs and looking over 
quantities of tests, which for one reason or another had* to be rejected, 
Ronald P. Carver's Reading Progress Scale appeared/ 

While the format of the test' seemed geared toward administration^ in the 
elementary classroom,* it nonetheless offered sufficient potential to 



warrant experimentation in our college reading classes. 

f 

Plus Features :* ' 

** 

In considering the positive characteristics of the test, most important was 
what it purported to measure' 



^Ronald JP. 'Carver, Ttte Reading Progress Scale^TKansa's City, Missouri 

Revrac Publications, 1971), ' . , , ; 

1 % 



Much criticism has been levied at the so-called "tradit ional" reading test. 

. , . recerit psycholinguistic studies of 
reading and learning to read have raised * 
some serious doubts about Conventional 
reading tests such as the Davis, the 
* Stanford, and the Nelson-Denny. Whatever 
those tests measure may not be *very good ' 
measures of reading ability.' »It^may 
very well be that reading is not as readily 
quantifiable in any meaningful way as we 
have up to this time thought it was. * 
* Reading, like writing, is a prgcess , an ' • - 

jl£& activity,- and there is no widely meaningful 

' way to quantify writing. ^ 

The Reading Progress Scale according to Dr. Carver 

. . . is designed to measure reading-input 
r performance . Reading-input is the process 

by which the graphic symbols contained in 
reading material are decided or translated , ■ 

into a form which, can be subsequently * * € 

^stored or understood.-* , 

Dr. Carver further points out* that "In the terms of the theoretical computer 

model of reading, the test is indicating reading-input capability. That is, f , 

the test indicates the highest level of reading material, difficulty th^t the 

individual can read or input. "* 

The test lies ign is indeed a "revolutionary, development . Rather th#n the 
! !read a timed passage and answer multiple-choice questions 1 ' technique,, the 
Reading Progress Scale employs an ingenious use of the cloze procedure. 



z Thomas S. FarrelL, "Reading in the Community College," College English , 
XXXVII (September, 1975), 43-44" 



* Ronald P. (^arver, "A Computer Model] of Reading and Its Implication for 
Measurement & Research," Reading Research Quarterly ,_ VII , Summer 1971, 449-471. 

4 ' r 

( Ronald P. Carver., "Manual for The Re ajKng Progress Scale (Kansas City, 
Missouri: Revrac Publications, 1971)'. ^ 



.. 4t * 'The term "cloze*!- derives "from, the Gestk'lt ■ 

V.. v *" ■ term 4 , ;clozur^.. n Is fused tcrMescribe the 

^ ' tendency £6'n* a perso.n Jhentall^ to com.pl.efe 

/ -' N *or; make 'whole vjn incomplete'' pattern and to 
. , *s£e fcamp-lete* pattern^v^s, figured 'taote m '\ . 

readily than incompje^e *tones . *- ; o 

9 . The cloze "procedure measures -ttie\ability of 

' * a reader^ to use a .variety., of contextual ^/X 
" interrelationships 'ih completing, apy par- 
.ticujar blank. ;It deals noC'oivly '^Ith ; ^ ^ 
specific word meanings but, also the ^bilrry 1 ' ( 
of the reader to respond; to a <61oz;e ■ test 
will reflect the total language abi : litije£.' ,: '^ 
! * *of the reader. 6 ■ ■ , ^ 

Further advantages pf the test according- to Carver are its firm grounding 

in theory and its "mechanized" test item construction aimed at rainimiziln^ 

subjectivity. 1 1 -i*'*"' 

Levels Identified : 

Briefly The Reading Progress kcale consists of four graded paragraphs each 
approximately 100 words in length. These were selected from 330 paragraphs 
analyzed b? Bormuth in 1969. 7 Within each paragraph a student responds 
twenty times by marking an "X" in a bl'ank "ballot" square 1 which precedes a 



6 John Giltaland, Readability (University of London Press 1972) j 

102-103. V x " " , ■ * * 

7 J. R. Bormuth, Develop ment of R eadability Analyses / U.S.O.F, (Final 
Report Project No,* 7-0052; Contract No. OEC~3^7-07Q052-0326, March, 1969); - 



two .word opt ion . < 



Example: • 
Spaces have been marked with an X in front of the words that belong in the.sentenoe 



X buy 3 n8W Cari bUt * IT ° ann0t 9et a 8 2!k ,0an: 30 he haS X to ^ alt at ,eaSt 3 Z red 



months lohger 



la ;rder to "p,jss" each paragraph thr .student must record at least l'S correct 
responses,. Accordingly, a score of "4, M all paragraphs adequatelv marked, 
"J," ,, 2, ,, \ , 1 > M or M 0" nav he achieved. . ; _ 



The scoring levels may be interpreted $s follows: a 

, L^vel M 4" - grades : 10-12+ reading ability 

fevel "3" - g'rades 7-9 reading abilitv 

» Level M 2 n - grades 4-6 reading .abilitv 

Level grades 1-3 reading ability 

Level "O"-- non-render 1 _ ' '•' 

"^rftss" Indica tor : ^ 

It must be emphasized that • [he Rood injj V r 0 £ re ss -IfiLki. jiTn ^ t0 general 1\ assesj # 

"gross'* levels of literacs. It: is criterion referenced and qutcklv identifies 

students whose reading prof iciencv levels suggest J need for s?pt\ lai guidance*. '< 

* . * 

Streaml inin g Necessary : # * • 

While the test iif its original £ormat was adequate for testing small groups', 

nnanv shortcomings were evident in anticipation of large volume jdmin 1 ^ t rat ion 

■ it the college level. M*o in the prel iminarv- field tests with the original , 

format, a number of possible refinements became apparent. % 



In view of< the «ent hus iasm of the rvruiing specialists* involved in.'^hq t 

preliminary experimentation, the close correlation ISfFfweejh the .RPS test, :, 

scores aod test results from othfer longer tests, and the specialists* 

subjective assessment 'of tho students' reading abilities , Xhe decision 

♦ , * ,. 

was made to undertake a "face-lifting" operation. " It was'' at this- .point.. 

\} • 

that notations mapping the quest for an "ideal" design w^re recorded: 

*' ■ ' 1... Reduce pages^ of test.. 'y, \ 

Two sides in'origtnal — -aim for one. 3ifnplify. ' \ 
h . Sol-vr ^problem of recording name on test page — //' 

* no ptoviews before starting time. * 
„ 2. Hewnfe directions/ Make language simple : 

and cjirect. 1 Define difficult words in content ' 
with subtlety^. Give -example, but eliminate • 
need to mark page.^ Somehow combine direction- \ t * * 
• sheet with test. Trv^i'older with" cut-out , u '• 

- "window" at top and directions on cover, or : 
come up with another solution. . *, 

f , ,J. Reduce test scoring time. Present system - * \ 

unwieldy. Try using automatic test X3-M Datronics) ■, . 
scorer. : Entire process should take *no more than, K 
fj+.lvt minutes, Experiment with' self-con.tained 
answer "key." Try to eliminate "rights keys." 

4. , Include interpretation of test scores for 

: * immediate "feed-back." Try color coding paper x " «• 

to avoid confusion. % \ ' 

5. Be discreet' in placement of score-. This- is h ^ ? 
sensitive area. * - 

6^ Introduce minor editorial- changes, . especially, ■ \ " 
■r * « punctuation for clarity and consistency. 

-, -T] .(Check &th author.) 

■ V Advise and Consent :" ' {m 

At this juncture there was no point in proceeding untfl Dr.'farver, the 
author of 'the Readin g L™8J£- s -£ Scalc » was consulted. He was both; cooperative 

■ - and encouraging and exhibited encfrmous ''faith" in our impending" 'Vosmatic /' 
'i t . * - ♦ » \ 

surgery/' Negotiations progressed and a comprehensive, agreement unreached.. 

• * * i * * * ■ f 
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Creativity .in Progress : 

An absence of administrative backing and d lack of financial support are 
often the greatest "stiflers" of creativity. In this project there was 
' no evidence of either. In fact, every signai was "green," Fall term 
pre-registration at the end of August' was Slated for the beginning of the 
pilot study and provided substantial incentive. 

In viQw pf the need for cooperation of a printing firm, that was one of 
the first? contacts sought. Again, fortune smiled, and the ptinting 
"consultant" was both patient and low-key — two essential pre-requi^ites. 
His first task was to produce "mock-ups" of the test page, experimenting, , 
m with spac^pg, type style, type size,, and paragraph arrangement in an , 

* : * 

attempt to compress the original from two sides to one, 

* > • 

At the same time queries were sei^t to 3-M requesting answer sheet designs 

for use wilft their Datronics^Test Scorer, Although the 3-M designs were 

potentially usable, a shortage of time and lack of proximity along with 

other complications led to thd abandonment of this rgute. 

After days Of page shuffling, conversing, and reviewing designs of existing 
tests, an idea surfaced/ It seemed better than flny to date, A rough 
- sketch was drawn, and its feasibility was explored with the printing 
consultant. Trie idtea seemed the essence of .simplicity : / 

i # 

The Plan : f • . 

Take two sheets of chemically treated "carbonized .paper," orife blue and' one 

one white. .Gum or "pad" the upper edge completely. "Pad" tvjo spots at the 

' • ' ' 

• ' . ' ' 91- - ' '■ ■■ 

n • "1 '' ■ . .-" ... 
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bottom to discourage a student from pulling the two apart. 
Page One : 

On page 1 provide a line for the student's name and the date. Below this 
print the "Directions." These will be couched in simple terms (low reading 
Ic'vel). Further, a recording will be made of the proctor reading these 
directions and adding special notations that will add to' the clarity and 
might be changed periodically to adjust to a variety of testing situations 
without making the printed form obsolete. The "Directions Tape" will 
further be consistent from session to session adding to the standafdizat ion 
of the test administration. include the seven minute timing period of, "no 
sound" on the- tape. 

♦ 

Page Four : 

At the enc^bf the tape direct the students to, flip the "packet" to the 

V 

- white sheet, page 4, and begin the test. 
Page Three : , 

When time is called, collect the "packets" and rush to the scoring room wher* 
three" scorers "open"- the tests at the bottom and grade "them by cpunting the 
blank $aV°t squares in the quadrant for each paragraph. Only the squares 
for the correct answers have been strategically printed on the back side of . 
the ces£.j>age. Thus , /for * each correct response there ia^* carbon "X" in the 

C "box, and blank bbxe§ indicate errors. The scorer places a check mark in the. 

, lower corner ofeach 'quadrant "to note a "pass" or "fail" for each paragraph. . 
These are coMnted and the test -score is circled in the scoring box at the Cop f 
f • *' , • > ■ 

92 , • , ' ... . • 
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right 'corner of this scoring page. 
Page Two: 

Directly above this box is the gummed "h i nge , " *hold iiig the blue and white 

* . i 

sheets together. And here/ is ,+n identical scoring box in which the student's 
score is also circled. Above this score is a complete explanation which 
interprets this score us uig^T^isule^d levels of prose. 




The test, scorers then 'separate />lu two sheets, and the Jb-lrtrr^Directions/Ex- 

, r / * , 

planation" shee t s , vjjAt-vrrvTC t s , si ore discreetly circled, are hurried back 
to the testing room. t 

Implementation : ^ 

A sample was put together. It worked. Of course, numerous refinements were 

» * - , 

still necessary and there will ho doubt continue to be minor changes. 

- ♦ p 

4 ' G 

0 t 

t 

The test .arrived from the printer iri good, time", and the test was initiated 



s- 



schedule. It screened 1759 students in 134 testing sessions during a 



r 

i 

two wefek period. * * 



The Beginning : 

This, of course, is just the first step in the pilot study, and an in-depth 
analysis is underway to assess the jest's validity, reliability in consideration 
of the pew format, and the transplant t<5 the community college Level. An 
additional consideration is whether correlations exist between te.st scores and 
G.P.A.'s and/or RPS test scores and other reading lev^l measurements. But 
these are* subjects 'for another paper. 



\ 
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r Counselors Endorsement : 
In conclusion, it might be noted that the Counseling Department responsible 

\for trhv orientation sessions during which the tests were administered 
experienced a total attitudinal transformation. They anticipated the testing 
with scepticism, apprehension , and in some cases horror. Their view in # 
\ retrospect, is one of delight a nd % amazement . Two factors appear^ to account 

i " \ ' * % 

ror this. The first was the r speed and precision of the operation. In each 
SUt s bl on the packets were distributed, the directions communicated, ,and the 
tests administercd\in no more than twelve minutes; five minutes 'for % 
sections; seven rainu\es for the test itself. Each battery, of up to forty 
£sts 'was scored and returned in three to four minutes. The counselors barely 



V 

\ 

\ 




• -i tin\e to make announcements, and the tests were b,ack» 

\ / 

Secondly, each counselor was supplied with a Fall Term Schedule on which was 
narked the minimum reading requirements (by level) for every course in the 

I institution. These were solicited frori each department chairperson and then 

1 

collated into a master list. ^ t 

o 

Whon scores were returned to the testing rooms, those students with !, 0 f s," 
x,, l ! s M and "2 f s" were circumspectly called to the attention of the counselors 
who judiciously provided them with "extra" guidance. * 

PtomisingPro 




It seems tha^^ryone was waiting for the grand "SNAFU, 11 bu.t it never 
materialised'. This can only be regarded as a good omen. Of course, new 



ft 

tests will eontintu lo be ileve loped\and reviewed as for example the,newly 
completed Tests of Fund ion.il Adult Literacy : An Evaluatio n of Currently 
Available Instrumen ts noted in the September 3; 1975 issue of Higher 
Educa t ion Da i 1 y . But for che moment The R eading Progress Scale appears 
to be the most likely ennd i^attTjfoT college-wide adoption here at 
Landing Community College. The institution has a far better idea now than 
ever before of the dimensions of its first terra students 1 reading problems, 

and more freshman have been counseled before registration with an eye to their 

| ft 

readingi ability than ever before. 

The administration of The Rea d ing Progress Scale .may become a standard part 

of the entire registration process f or^-'alJL students, rather than j\is c for 

first term freshman during pre-registration . Because of the spe^d and 

• ' ) 

simplicity o'f administration and scoring, instructors are far le^s reluctant 
to include it as part of initial class" sessions. All things considered, 
The Reading Progress Scale teLls us far more in less time than we've known 

in the past; it promotes a generaJL awareness of reading ability that formerly 

I > ■ ) 

was restricted to a select few, and from this vantage point the sky is clears 
with no way to go, but up. 



8 

Tests of v Funct ion al Adult Literacy : An * Evaluation of Currently 
Available I nstruments is a newly xompleted 125 page work containing specific 
information on thirty different tests designed for adults. It is a U.S.O.E! 
document edited by Dean H. *Naftinger , Nofthwest Regional Education Laboratory, 
7^0 S.W.' 2nd Avenue, Port land „ Oregon 97204. 

\ ' * 

RoaMinc Progress Scale Form 5 removed due to copyright restrictions 
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Tn£f Comprehensive Academic Program 
Syllabus for Reading' Improvement - 100 



Sister Lucienne LeBlanc 
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S. D. EIGHGP STATE JUNIOR, COLIZGE 
351 NOKH d";:ad STREET 
LWPILE, ALSEfiTA 36603 , 

The Comprehensive' Academic Program 
Syllabus for Reading- Improvement - 100 
Fall Quarter * ■ 



CS'CRTP TIQN O F TIP; READIN G COURS E 

4 - 

Reading is a mofSy-eidejcl, very complex activity, .It is a language process 
WiVr than a' subject, a process srhich involves auditory as well as visual pcrcep- 
tlVi.' The facet of language in; reading is developed through the student's present 
Lvov* of general achievement, * his performance in other areas of communication, 
Viis 'capacity, his background, and his desire to make use of reading in meeting 
iKiry o^the demands of society. 

Materials and content of the course rre adjust 3* to individual reading 'levels 

and r^oJs^r students. Several clacs eecjiorc a" the beginning of the quarter 

ne<i 'to diagnostic testing. \ The diagnostic da^a yielded' by this testing 

ffe.i used to do ierrJrle the. materials and activities most appropriate for each 

r-J'Mdsnt. ; „ 

% -- ~ " , * • 

MMor emphasis of instruction is on \/ord analysis, vocabulary and compreh?n- 
sior* skills. Rate and other higher level skills are include'd as needed. In "j! 
add^ir,n, instruction and piactice concerning effective procedures for reading 
collCc-o textbooks is presented. .* 

Iastruction is presented utilising a combination group and individualized 
instructional approach. XXie of the throe sossicus each *7eek is a g^tfap session 
dealing v/rlh topics co\ered in the text. The_JPo^ Merrill, 
C-iost; An Academic Skills Program by Fu Ih ""Cci jn Yt~aT f and ai'co/Q^ sections 

The Timmlg FoinT in -'Reading by Doris Y/ilcox Gilbert, thus prodding a 
comprehensive reviev; of general reading skills. Follov/ing^Lhe results, of dia- 
gnostics tosts, students are guided to uveas' of v;ork where tests have revealed a" 
nasd for further instruction and practice. 



TESTS AMD EVALUATION PROCEDURES 



/* 



1. Pre-tests administered at beginning of the quarter 

a. Iowa: Silent - Reading Tpst-Adyanced^Form Cm 

b. "tactics T-Eii&o'Jtic Te$t I 

2. Toachor-macle' tests and Informal evaluations are conducted 
throughout the coUtsq on "an individual and group basis as 
needed. ' \ r C 

3. Eost-Tests Administered at the' end of a quarter or the final 
• Quarter to evaluate progress 1 

a. Iowa Silent Rfeadin* Tost-Advrnced Form, Dm 

b . Ta c t i cs T -IJiVghost: c Te s t 1 1 

^^o>^ Teacher-made skills examination covering textbook ahd other 
* "group work. 

d. Additional tests* and evaluations v:hore appropriate. 



8&0RTIK3 CTUDENT PPOCRESS 



/ 



1. Because of the individualized nature of the instruction * 
presented in the QAP Reading Course students should be 
kept informed, through frequent infomal student-teacher 
conferences of the kind of progress that he is making 
throughout the quarter. 

2. The marking system as designated by the college vail be used 
in reporting grades to the Registrar ! s Office at the end of 

s each quarter. 

3. When necessary, Report' to Parents forms v/ill be sent to inform 
parents if a student is in danger of failing. /" 

TEX T SOUR CES USED DURING FAL L OUAT.TER " A< / 

1> /V/ebster's New Collegiate TietirAaTy, Springfield, Massachusetts ; 
0. I C". l^nla£'Cassxpwy f Oo.I 1973. ' - 

2. 'Morrill, Fvelyne S. The P ower of t he.Vford ' A Reading and . Language 

Text . Cadbrld^e, IvtossachucetTs"" \Vinthrop TPublTshers, Inc. ,""1973 

3. Cohen, *Ruth,et al. Quq^t . Arctic Skill s Program. Atlanta: Harcourt 
Brace -tfovanovich, Inc. ; 19?^ ~ " ' ' 

4. Hart, Robert, 6-St£r Collect Entrance Vocabulary Tester an d B uilder . - 
Logan, Iowa- The PVff^tTon Tern "Co.-, 19o<T~ 

UNTT I - CLASS ORGANIZATION - IgADIMG OKlZJTATION >\ - - 

ACTIVITY I -*- Beginning Cl^ss Requirements - / 

PURPOSE - To acquaint- students with clans organisation, and the foundation of 

dictionary and phonetic analysis. ^ 

PPOCEDUPE - Uce of dictionary for tor^s, the movie, Usingfthe Di ctionary , Tactics 
I Diagnostic Test I >and the jtext, The 'fewer of the Worg 

BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES - In order to successfully complete this % activity, the" 

student j should be able to: * * ^\ m ^ • 

1. Complete a ^'Student Reading Experiences Inventory f" 

2. Give 'evidence of his reading co.vpetonce by completing the Tactic^ 
Diagnostic Test,. . , 

3. Work through to the best cf hi? ability e?cjh section of the Io^a Silent 
.Reading Test. T \/ * r - 
Understand tha,t assif^nments <a^c > /. 4 

% a. placed in ^an individual notVoook, and that 
b. all notebooks remain in the Reading Lab. 

5. Become! vrell-acqudinted v/ith Webster/ s Nov. Collegiate Dictionary ,se^t ions 
Qts"V/el ! l as" the' following terns . ™ ~~ 

a. entry (ies) e. syllabication 

b. guide words-' . f. word variants 

c. parts of speech abbreviations and location 

d. pronunciation key • £. definitions • 

*h. .remain inff dictionary parts #s 
-^~~ r '^ ~ ~ A - ' outlined in the paf(e 6f^oivt c ;?ts. 

6. ^ See a practical application of dicUonasjr^isane in the movie,, ;uSing the 
. r^tionary.. f: - , , ' \> . ; 

7. IV"; in to us^ M *"rd rcc^^rl+i^n t'^ht 'niax th~Qu£h v the explanation on pages 
4 to 6, in The rwr of "Jvho \'^rd „ 98 1 x ^ 




UN IT II - ^P3jJU^^J]P^^ ] \ 

ACTIVITY I. r Pi c t iopary .yftrkjri^ vocabulary wordy. ' * 

PURPOSE - To introduce students to college level vocabulary lists and increase 
4 dictionary proficiency. , x . - f 

PROOTJHE - Review use of, the dictionary with six words from College Entrance 

' - Vocabulary Tcsterand Builder, 'Vith the text, ^£ower o^Ii6 

. •" ^^T Tfuey^ttTo "CYC pattern with affixes as 6n pages 7 to 11. n 

BTSAVIOHAL OBJECTIVES - In over to successfully complete this activity-, the 
( 'student should be able to * 

/ 

1. Identify, the following words according to « > 



a . entry 






b. pronunciation and syllabication 


c. part ( 


s) of speecir- 




d. inflectional for::is 




e. an original sentence 


which exhibits 


the word 




1) alcove 


2) enagram 


3) alloy A) 


alien 


demirep 


alpha 


baffle 


document 


armada 


canter 


everglade 


benign 


cutlass • 


excavate 


CL.che '. 


^ dally 


faculty 


chaos 



chalice \ 

conundrum 

delete 

destitute 

dilapidate 



5) alchemy 
aversion- 
bellicose 
corollary 5 
pozen 
decorous 



2. Show the ability to apply, the Generalizations previously studied by 
completing Exercise IB P^5r and Exercise 2 P. 6. 

3. Participate in a discussion of a new phonic 'concept and demonstrate 
knowledge of its application using pp 3-11 in 'the te%%. 

4. Write the correct Consonant»Vov;el»Consonant pattern with jat least 70%^. 
degree of accuracy, from words dictated by the instructor using^ire 
console and headphones. Students are made aware tifet^achrlrord j/ill 
be pronounced only once. ^ 

ionic Pattsrns CVCe, CW^and C^rC. Di scussion of 



ACTIVITY I - Spelling ^ . 

stixdg^t^ nee'dsT in other content^ areas 



complete the generalizations included in TheJ^c:^ 
?S&Era> vocabulary study and help to discuss any special problems 
^kj^^^£ible. ^ids to solving them. 



PROCEDURE - Work through ppV21 to 36 in the text: Review the y<*6abiilary worda ' 

assigned jfeiously and po^t^t to students ways of iielpipg theraA 

selves v/itnS5b ig tu n c:^ I j rtTTother subjects. < \ 

BEHA VIORAL OBJ ECTIVES ~ border to successfully complete this activity, the * ^ 
J ~~ st^ident'^riould be able to i 

1. Identify the six generalizations bV applying the principled in the , 
exercises to p-igo 19. \ ' . 



2. To work through, with .thfcj/Lass and individually, Generalisations 7 end 

' ' 8 and' complete exercises hnd the fjnal test to page 36. 
3 B^ore ov-re of specialized dictionaries in tlis library, mr^zincs, both 
in the library j?nd tho CAP- Count Llc^' 'c^Ticc for report material needed 
on current topics. * 



UNIT IV -'IMPROVING dbf J-iwEiK&CN 



ACTIVITY .1 - Topic Sentences ; Context Clv33 and Structure^ \7ords : . < - 1 

PU RP0F5 - To give students practice in f loaning meanings of unfamiliar v/.ords from 
/ • information provicUrd^in context,. 

PROCEDURE -.Discuss context .clues'" with the, examples in the text. Using 
Replacement words -for ' and, or 'and so/ 

BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES' - In crder to successfully complete this activity, the 
j studc-nt should be able to _ . 

A * . „ 

1. Und-rstrjxd the meaning of context, c^ue" i.e., A deriving meanings of 
unfamiliar words from the -sont^/icc or story in whreh the words are' found. 

2. Apply such knowledge- tp ©xr*?pL n ry sentences given on pp. 7/ -77. 

3. V/j>ite their meaning bf tto IS wcrd.? on p. CO without dictionary or 
coirLsxt. After reading the article on p.: 81 students correct or acquire 
t>3 meanings of the. p, 30 ivjrd list.- - j j 

4. Ccn?l?+? the Clor.e-type excrci 14 on p. 82 with ^jj^le?(st- 15 of the 22 
.words applicable to the story: 

•5/ Anoly ccsrxri structure words v/ithin sejxttrrices ) e.g., who, which, but, 
t wh*jn however, there fere, in f^cj^-clfcT - 

a. Text pp. '85fs^^rCc%ice 

b. EvaluatipaH^lfourh Exercise 2 pp. 85-86* 



s 



TJPIT IV 



'•.CT1VITY 2 - PARAGRAPH STUDY 



FURPOSE ^ To help the student becor^^?ore cf the nain idea of a paragraph and 
; ' fc J secondary ideastha^i^^pojt it . *- 

PROCEPURE ^hroi^irpractice exercises from the text, Gilbert's The Turning Point 
TteacUng, magazine °*nd newspaper article j students will gairf exper- 
ience" in recognising .noin and subordinate Ideas in a paragraph. 

^HA^T^L^ ODJJXTP/Zj] In ordfcr tqs successfully complete this activity, th* ^ 
. student* should be cLble>to, * J -, — ' * 

1. ( Express t]?o. main-topic of & p?.rarrapa v m a sentence. g0 ^^ 
'a/ Rcvlr^toxt pp%' 37-47. 

b. Complete the r^-reises r?.-90 IT, ■> ' x ; u 

,2. Observe the approach to the so*.':!* in tac- text, The Turnirfg Pointy . 

Readi ng by Doris V'ilcpx Gilbert /jpp- 69-72. v -- ; - 
3. Pieprrc* and submit s. para r rarh fron a newspaper or magazine article from 

which the main idea is culled <and stated in sentence form. 

UWiy V - READING 5FFICIEMCY USip STUPY^SKJLLS " 

ACTIVITY I r Pooling* to answer^ qnwtioris in paragraphs, chapters, textbook^ and 
different sources, 1 

\ , _ . "Xi 

r jp n 03K To help stuiorrts establish the htfbii of" setting a purpose for reading. 

PPQGFDufe .. - -fliscuvg use of a p s rcg,rii^ed^text , Quest by Cohen, c I al. and/ypxk 
through th^T4*£t an! t* ~ ~ - --5^* 

~N 100 



iBSIAVIOfcAL 03JECTI73 - In order to cupc^ofuUy complete this activity, the 

# student should 'b^ nhle'to: 

1. Understand that readinf for information in an efficient vay requires the 
i(ce of certain skills. ? 

a. asking questions' , • 

b\ reading to answer the questions * v * 

2. Complete various' practice exorcises on hie c;/n relative to paragraph 
reading, chapters in textbooks end various sources which relate to a 
sir.ilar topic. 

3. Give some answers orally end complete others in his notebook. 

I 

UNIT V - READING EFFICIENCY USIIIG 3TIJDY SKILLS * 

ACT IVITY 2 - Using tte_ study tecliniques„ of J3££ft with the SKA Laboratory I lib. 

ITRTOSE - To broaden the scope and j^j^T of students' reading and to teac'h t>e^ 

readin^-thinkiftR skills rccc^vy fov increasing depth of ccTprehension 
4 rtiv' critical ev^]^fCion of. what is road. 

'rrnrrijrjpjs . Students rill be administered the Starting Level Guide for placement 
'i a the* color Le >re 1, do sifted by h;s score. , Students v:ill be ifrtro- 
% duced to Ferrer Lulders and Rate Builders. - 

BHI/.VICRAL OBJECT TVE3 - In order to bv.ee 237 fully complete this activity, the 
^ ctui^nx n'iou? f \ be rble to' , • 

1. Complete at least Toiler Builders and Pate* Builders during this first 
quarter. 

2, Shss? some skills" in compiitir?; their scores and six ability to keep record 
of progress on especially prepared charts . 

•3. Indicate sfcme growth in readier skills by a proficient ar? r oach to 
^ ^^j^/stions and exercises on the quarter's final examination, v 
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S. D. BTSI'.CP ST/.T1 -Ti'MlO^ COLLEGE 
i "'LILE ALV3.V* .36603 



?he Comprehensive Academic Program 
''.'inter Quarter Syllabus 
For Reading,, 



GEICRAL OBJECTIVE 



Given the opportunity, students will develop, through individual practice 
proficiency .in the area shoving the greatest need as demonstrated in the Iosra 
Silent Reading Test. ' . • '* 1 . 



SPECIFIC CpJZCTiyES' 

v 

Given a list of Instructional liateria^ contained in the Reading Lab students 
will be Jin mrk in tha specific siuip afid area 'outlined in the a c comparting 
rheets. 

.--7— Given a profited Level in SRA Reading "Lab Illb the: student will give 
evidence 1 of his'abi>ity to use the.SQ3R study -method with at least 70% accuracy. 

.Given consecutive practice of thirty <days~ the student will exhibit an 

increase of reading rate vd.t& cor.^i^iiensioa scores of 70$ accuracy,* . * 



ACTIVITIES * 



- Given perfective materials the. student will demonstrate proficiency in using 
maps, charts and jrraphs, 1 <« 

- ..The sl^tent will assist in /valuc^inr his progress on a daily basis tjjf 
dctewiipewxe effectiveness of instruction and student work\ 

The activities v.lll vary according to the specie area of student need 
as recorded, from the lov/a Gilent Reading Teat, The^tud ent level and area of 
need will determine the t^8- t)f ratorials^lihe student tSH^tor- 

^ev^uatio^ -srT^ \ — — C *. - ;~ ~ 

* ■ ■ — ... / 

Evaluation will be on a continuous process,. Tests .will be given on ,a weskly 
basis on instructional Materials or /according to stuflent- records. The student 
will be advised of his progress by rr^des and comments "placed in t;he individual 
notebooks or papers -kopt *'in the student's f il^e T^tics^^ Reading I Posttest- 
- Diagnostic* Test 2 will be administeredjj.t the entfof ~the Buaft¥r~~ ~ r 



"^STfSaKE 0x^ PLAN FOR LABORATOHY tai 



PURPOSE 




The laboflrtoryr^^ session will se£k to offer individuals small 

grjut) instruct iori-Jia^tu^ents, Tha lessons will focus upon specific areas 
weakness appap^rrfin the students. 
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PROCEDURE 



Student^ ' will' attend' three sessions' eajji week. Usualiy one of these class 
periods will be used for premutation and discussion of methods and application t 
of now subject, \ s - 

» ^ « 

• According to the Iowa Silent Reading Test scores »each student, after 
c onfereir^: wi th, the instructor and Appraising hig ax^ea of weakne^ will be 
aecipned to various materials to provide for practice in the area of greatest 
deficiency. f % /• 

Individualized Prescriptive Instruction is designed for eac^student in a 
group 'setting, such as ~* " ; " x ^ 

\ 



Group 


;A 


-4.7 


to 


5-9 % 




Q^oup 


3 


" 6.0 


to 


7.9 t - 




Group 


C 




to 


9.6 - • 




Group 


r 5 """ 


10.2 


' to 


» 

11.6 


: * 



The groups are arranged from the actual scores rather thari |ony standard 
ccnc3nt. Two student s -who scored 13*0 attended the Fall QuarWr Reading classes 
For .the Winter Quarter a formal Reading class v/as not Schedule^ them, "II 
However, they were encouraged ^o ervoll in another elective course, Stil] 
Comprehensive Academic ProETcj staconts. they were £lso urged' to report back to 
the reading mentor whenever they wished to do so. 



1 1 



Areas of assignments follow the Iowa Silent Reading Test; 





Test 1 - Rate and Comprehension. 
Test 2 - Directed Reading. 
Test 3 - Poetry' Comprehension; 
Test K - v /ord leaning 
Test 5 - '.Sentence l eaning 
Test 6 -^Paragraph Contprehension 
Test 7 ~ Use or Index 

^election of Key Words 



Stwiy Skills 



200. 



UNIT Rate Comprehension 



3RA 



ACTIVITY I - SRA Reading Laboratory IIIb« 





Purpose - To develop ; tha study skills through the SQjK'be^hnique a£ presented 
^ • in the £RA Reading Lal^IIIb. - > t \ - / 

^ i y — — — 

Procedure - Given a prescribed level in the SRA Reading Lab ip^th^student will 

^ . * demonstrate his ability to use ^i^S^^j^lB^^^^X^ Laboratory)' 

^ fewer v Build<*rs and Rate* Builders, " 



EehavforSr^'Objeciives In order to stacteessfully complete this .activity; the 
/ 4 " • . Student shouid \>e able to**- r — . . ^~^<~ 



1. Students in Croup A.will complete^ Ppwe^r Builders and 20 Rate Guilders* 

•. " ' 103 
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2. Group D vallTccuplelie 17 of the Pov/er 3uilders and Rate BuilOers. 
" 3. pjpup C v/ill complete 1? Power Builders a#d Rate Builders. 

' A. Group D will complete 10 of each. 

a. 3ach*Power Builder as well as each Rate Builder ansver sheets will 
include time charts. 

b. All work is to bo checked and recorded. 

5* Change in Color L?vcl is done rhen the student exhibits mastery of His 
present level both student and mer\tor being in agreement to a need for 
a change. 

6. Use of SQ3R in .textbooks is discussed v/ith students utilizing i&te SH\ 
Student; Re cor d* Book . P . 21 . ^ " " ~* 7 

^ 7. Evoluation of Povcr Builder work is provided in the Student Record Bqpk' 
Pover Burlder Follovz- up Hiunbcr 1 and Power Builder F3ilov7-up Number 2. 

Rc-vling 100 - POO v • ^ " 

Unitnl - Rate - Comprehension 

Activity 2 - KcCall-Crabbs -St: ^aard Test Lessons in Reading f 

Purpose - To work with short paragraphs* in timed lessons wi^h an immediate 
* follow-up in correcting and recording corresponding grade level 
achievement. k * ' 

Irccedure - StudentfT^pote time of starting and completion on record sheets for 
each lesson* Answers are checked immediately and the grade level 
recorded. . i . , * . - 

i 

Behavioral Objectives - In^o^le^*-ixrT5uc*:escfully complete this activitjr^the 
- * studpnt should be able to . . 

Group, A * 

1." - (Complete 20 lessons /beginning in Book G- 
Group., B_ 

^ 2. Complete 25 lessons/ using Books C and D. (start in Book C) 

3. ' "Complete 30 lesson 




Complete 35 lessons in Book E 

-5 — --T- • - ^ 
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Usibt^-I PMe- Comprehend ion 
AetiriHrty—^^:- flexjfrilUy InJfeaUing -rtth 



^-u^od conjunction Avith Unit 



Panose ~ To give the student further practice in rate and understanding of 
s . ' material . read . ' ' 

Sroceduxe'- Students work in texts and groups assigned. , 

Itehavioral 4 Objectives - In order to successfully epraplete this activity, the 

student should be able to- * 

' Group A' • ' , ' , . . 

,' 1'."" Complete the Sect.^n in Tactics B entitled :i Flexibility" pages 169-185. 

Group B , ' , * 

2™ Complete 7 "Rapid fading 1 exercises in College Reading by Marvin Glock. 

f a/ Students will check" through ' Corrtents" of the text to locate pages 
1 jy£ the above nam^d exercises. 



b. Students will surve3 
and format. 



tobecorae familiar v/ith the sectiens 



c. Stydsats^ll note pages for ^mprefensiori checks and key booklet 
"for checking exercises. 

Group C > % • i 

s 3; 'Complete Lesson 1, pp. l r 8^aad /esson 7, pp. 72-78 in Y/itty. How To 
Become A* Better Reader 1 



•Group 8 / / 

^7 ~ Cfew>lete pp . 1-31" in • Bakor , Reading ' Skills - > 1 

a. All timed exercises wiil include Befunriing.^nd ending times. 

b. All. answers 5 will be ahecked by, theVtudent and the scores .recorded. 



heading- 100.- 200 

Unit II -"Directed Readi 

Activity 1 - Listen antl Kfead tapes v/ith accompanying Va^V'te^KerMde. 

tics I Kit. " ' 



- L b ' Atd&il; pra ctice in listening to and reading directions ^ 
the order of, f piloting oral and writterf explanations.,. 



^roceaa"^e^a4i£aents 'choose tapes of special need or interest .f£ojBtf4ities in 
x -w^-— — j-.-t^+^v, r^rA complete / 



anS§3r~for. Listen and-, Read, J 51/ Students~*Ilstei 

* "Tequeric 

" . X 



actives on teacher-made cassette and^Seq\^ce K ^l^s-22^^; 2 P> 
^ 30 in Jactics I Kj ;t . w * 





:RLC 



& 



t5- 



Behavioral Objectives ■ In order to successf vjlly complete this 
* ,/ ' ^ activity, the student should be able to 

f \ • All Gro\lps ! s « . ' > 

* lV~ Complete one tape of own choice *with, accompanying exercise in 

Listen and Road, !W workbook. 
^ ........ * - , ^ 

,2. Listen- to 'teacher-made cassette on paragraph writing and complete • 
a written paragraphs as directed. 
* * ■ 

3. Complete Cards 26, 27. 28, 29, 30 entitled ''Sequence" Tactics I Kit. 

Fteadijig 100 ^'200 t ^ 1 

Unit III - V'ord Ifeaning , 

Activity I - IncreasiRg^ Vocabulary 

Purpose, - To promote word recognition and understanding through specific word 
mean ift? exercises. 



Procedure - Tactics/A "pp. . 29-52 'structure'. 

*Tactics/B Dp.' ,23 40 'te£ructurQ«?." 



Reading for ! T eaninr- Bpo}c3 3 and 9. ' Units 1 to 3. 
Better" Rea'd'^g 'in College, "Recognition of Words," 
ChapirJf^l , ; 2\ 'and' 3 / " " * 

Spelling Improvement entire text, * 

Programmed Vocabulary. Chapters 1 %o 20. (Brown)^ 
HovZ-To' Become- a Be'fVer Reader Lesson 13l>a&§_149. 



Behavioral Objectives In order to cucccsgf yUK^ggplgfee. ^Mj ^ fit ij£gj fe^ fi . 



^"Group A* 

1. Complete the work in Tactics/A and Tactics/B in the "structure as 
listed above. . % -* s } 

Group B • < 

. yjZS ~ "Follow directives in Reading for Meaning, Books <8 and 9J^Mt^s 1-3 

and/or, ; " " t . ^-< ><:: ^' 

- . ' Fipd the selection' from the Contents ifi BeiJe^B^a<iinR College, 
*\ '^Recocniti^of J/prds,;' Chapters l^J>^atf^ 

-Group J?-"' . — • ^ n - ^ # 

3". ~ lT qr'k through the 1 entire text of Spelling Improvement by (Ferma#) 

anRi/or ? . _ •- - - 

^Pto£rairjr>ed Vocabulary (Brown) Chapters 1 to .20. 

' Group D . - ' ^ . - ' » 

. ,47 ^Cpmplej^e the- lessons in Focus 'qn, Spelling (Rodney). Chapters 1 to 5" 
and HoVTo Become a 3ett*r Reader A Witty) Lesson 13 page 149V" 



/ 
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5. Follow- directions in- individual exercises evaluation' of.. work' 
— -conpletod, * ^ ICG 



/I 



h 



! . 




- • 

Reading 100-200 . ' % 

* • * * 

Unit IV - Sentence leaning ; « * " ^ 

Activity I - Listening to sentence structure as presented" on 'tapes. v 

Pui-pose - To relate review of sentence structure with presentations on Listen 
and Read, MN Series. - b 

'Procedure - Listen and Read tapes Series 1 

Behavioral Objectives- Ih order" to successfully complete this activity, the, 
~S stude nt should be able to: 

— — — " : ~~~~ \ ( 

, 1. Listen to 5 of the KN tapes. 

a. Lesson 1 - 'Listening and Reading. 11 
/ b. Lesson 5 - 'Decoding el mple sentences." 
, ^/ c. Lescon, 6* - f; Decoding Complex sentences." 

d. Lesson 10 • ''Using digns and Signals in Reading'-' . 

e, Lesson 12 - '"'Listening and Reading Between the Lines" 
r t . f 

2/ Cor.ple^e the accompanying acsignments in the "Listen and Read" 
Workbooks. v • . - . 

Readiii^^O - 200 \ h ' 

Unit V Sej^ence reaping 

Activity 2 - # Sentence structure ^t^e key to understanding 

Purpose - To make the student avrare of various forms of expressjLdn of meaning in 
a sentence* 

Ff&e^dure - Primary concentration on Tactics I, ^Sentence Meaning" Cards 31 > 32, 33 
3p> %j. - Review sentences written foiNfocabulary Words during the 
. Fall *QuarW. % \ 

Ijie Turning' Point in Reading (Gilbert) pp. X/ r Sentence. Reading 1 ' for 
4 ^ e valu at i o^i?^ >^ ^ * ; 

Behavioral Objectives^- Mn order, to^successfully complete this^qt'ivity, the 

student should babble to 1 , 



Listen and respond appropri ? a^^^to"^^revie\7 fc of sentence v 
structure 1 core'' parts y#^Vs g^ven (pnfeach \Tactics I caraN^or 
.Sentence Meaning ^ ^ ^ ' * \^ \ 

Review ar^rtfvise^ where necessary, sentences written for*thi_ 
voc^ul^^3v^reis fi:6m College Entrance Vocabulary: Tester and B 
guilder. (Fall Quarter J" • — - *~ ^ 

• ~\ 
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3. Participate in class review and practice of the [relationship of the 
exercises on Tactics I cards dealing uith h Sentence Meaning'^ with the 
mechanics of sVntenca structure in Practical E^^ish Hmdbogk used by 
every student. "~ ~ "1 : 

4. Ch.jw proficiency in a "Sentence Reading" exercise 7 The Turning Point in 
Reading pg: 2-3. 

Heading ICO - '200 

Unit VT - Paragraph Comprehcnri:n\ 

Activity 1 - Understanding main ideas in paragraphs arid anstyerfng questions 
on selections read. 

Purpose - To give students practice ir^ reading with concentration so as to 

an^jrer questions on material tfead. To present exceipts from 31ack t 
authors or writings about Hncrity groves. 

Procedure - Jiqtsn and Read - -.Les3crs 7 and fo. 

Selections from the BlacJt • Collf.ee. ^j^E? Sk££s ' \ * ' 

• < : : ?:vUnj Skill?. . * * * * 

Voices frop the Dotcom. * t \ 

behavioral Objectives - In crder'to successfully complete this activity, the 0 * 

student^should be able to; ft 

Group A* ; J*> * N 1 • 

* T" Read 5 t)r v ^ore Selections from the Black -J\HveBook and complete 
°% the -questions which follow, 

Gtqup B . V 'i 

2. " Read 5 or— more. Select iona from the Blade — Olive Bopk-or Brown 

Book*, completing assigned questions which follow each story^j 

Group C . . ^'"v. • ^ . r 

3. "flead 5 or morfe Selections froni^bk§ Black - r Brown Book or, Purple 

Book. Complete the work that follcfasLeach selection. 

ft * \ 6 * \« , 

Group D, 

) XT Read 5 or core accounts from Selections; from Black — 'Purple 
Book^cr Voices from the Bottom. Pill in response which follow 
^ * each % selection. 

f . . , 

Jl' Listen to tapes^in IW Series, Lessons 7, 8, 9 an<^ complete^a^signed 
^ .questions ^rith each tape. . • ^ ^ ^ 

Making a j^raph from speed' reading practices. 

6. Notetakihg sessions ^re an all' class activity. Other, work from 
Quest- i«L indtvidtfal/ 4 * * , 




Reaairyy .100 - 200 ^ " - * 

****** ■ 
Unit VII - Study Skills^ " 

Activity 1 - Studying Effectively r 

Purpose - To hel]> students .formulate a suitable study schedule and acquire basic 

- knowledge of study techniques/ „ * * * 

» * 

Procedure - Review SC3R'ir^£3A as basics for Quest pp. 32, Section 3 "Reading 

Chapters :f oxa ccntiniiinr throughout the text. ■ ** ■ 
- _ • Incorporate Listening Skill - m f 

"Builders'' and J'Listcning-Notetaking^Skm^uilders^ 
Srom Teacher's M^ual-SRA^eadin^" Laboratory Illb. 
• Listen and Read UN Lessons 18-19* 

< • ; 

Behavioral* Objectives - In order to. successfully complete. this activity, the 
^ ^ student should be able to* 

1. Work independently through the programmed text, Quest, checking. with 
the mentor before beginning ■ a Jiew section. 

2. Listen as 'listening Ski 1^ Builders ' are read, checking for progress 
fr'Sm the first lesson to the tenth. 

5 - "* 

a. Introductory sccsion prepares the student for need for better 
*, . listening and the manner of responding., 

b. Students become av/are of an increased ability iii listening- for 
details. 

• - ' i , * <i 

3. listen to lectures in class or from campus speaker and take effective 
notes. , " . 

a. From • Listening- Motet dring Skill Builders 11 SRA, and . 

b. Quest, Unit Two, ' llotetakin$^' ~ * 

'> 

4. Listening to MM tapes 18-19 
Practice reading cjaps, graphs and charts by, 

a. Making own maps of living area or frop a geography text. 

b. forking a greph:of Ibv/a Silent Readi ng Test Scores 

* « • INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS. - * * , - * * . ~ 

Workbooks - , ' '"»'.,» , * 

1. Baker, William D. Reading Skills. Englewood Cliffs, Netf Jersey. Prentice-' . 
Hall, Inc., I960. 7 * . 

2. Drain, 'Leonard^,, and Sheldon, William D. , Developing Efficient Reading, 
YnTlr Oxford i \Jni vers i.#v T>re9S, 1969. v . T ' . r . • 



C 



3. Bx*riwn, James I. Programmed Vocabulary. Nov/, York- Applet on-Century-Crofl^s, 

- 1969, - " ( -""rv' . ; r * " . ' • • 



j * V 

4. Cohen; Ruth et ai: Quests Academic Skills Program/ Atlanta: Harcourt ?racs / 
Jovanovich, 197 - 

5. Coleman", John H, and Jun?eblu£, Ann. Reading for Meaning." New York' J. P. 

j" liippincott' Company / 1962. • 1 l<; 

*6. Cuomo, H3eorge. Becoming a Batter Reader. New York * Holt, P^Lnehart and * ' • 
V/inston", 19"6l»^ # . . 

7. Dallinan, Martha ^ Sh:,ridon,, Alina. , Better Reading in toUege. New York. 
— Ronald Press Company J.954. ' ~ — - 

6. ' Docker, Howard v Newspaper Workshop Understanding Your Newspspe^ New , 

York Globe Co^anyV inc."/ 1973/ 

9. Fergus, Patricia ?' r . * Spelling improvement A Program for Self ^^tru^A 0 ?' 
' Netf York- McGraw-Hill CbnrparQr - /- 1973. 

10. Gilbert, Doris V:. 3re?king thcr R^adijig Barrier. Englewood Cliffs; New 
Jersey: Piaiitice-HalT, Inc., "1956*. : z 



Gilbert, Dori:;; v /.- *The -Tixrning Point in Reading. Englewood C3Mf3, 
Jercey Prentice- Hall, inc.Tl^9r NV ^ 



"12. rGlock, 2 'larvin D. The * Improvement 'of College' Reading. Boston' Hough#on- 
MLf f lin Coapanh, * 1954 . * ------ - 

13. McCall, Villiam A, and Crabbs. Standard; Test Lessons in Reading. New York: 
Teachers College Press., 1961. 



U. McCall, VJilliam'A. and SnjLth, Edwin. Test lessons JL51 R?adip3 jteasgjtog^ 
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S. D. Bisfrdp State Junior College 
351 North 'Broad Street 
/Mobile, -Alabama 36603 

/ 

Tfce Comprehensive Academic Program' fj 
/ Pi^lng^ Quarter Syllabus 
for Reading 



GEMSHAL OBJggflVE , • ' ; * 

/ * ii 

During the final quarter of the Comprehensive Academic Program is a 
reading experience, students will be given opportunities to expand their*- 
present reading with a view to establishing life-time reading habits. 



SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 



Given a backgroynd details and difficulties. in reading expository ' " 
writing students will choose a bod: le;^th exposition and subfnit on/ 
paper the results of their first survey of the book* including : 

a. Title; 

. . b. Table of Contents, : 

c. Rapid recall of pertinent Information* on 
b ^ \ 'the book or* author; * — s . 

d. Main ideas, from the Preface, Foreword * 
* or introduction, 

e. First chapter; „ 

' f. Transitional passages ^at beginning and 

; * > «j* \- * en( ^ °^ main sect -°ns ; • , - * 

„g. Las.t chapter., • , <\ « • 

Jtef/Trdttce: Cu3#o, George. ' Becoming a Patter Reader. ' Chapter *V: 
, - "A Basic'. Reading Pattern fpr l&p^Vitidn > Details^and 

Difficulties," pp.' 35-44. ,% ' * ^ \. \ ■ 

Following the above study students wilt submit a written b#ok report . * 
written in expository style. The review should have the format -presented 
thus : , * « 1 



a. One page, at leastt, -in length. *..- v * - 

b. following components': - ' ' 
I'j ^tafoduction: title, author, publisher 

/ and date *>f publication, 
2) $uirc?pry m##pr infomfetton presented. 
• 3) Critical reaction: "react to %he book* ex 7 

.plain hep you felt about it. Opinions * 
' s should contain information, stated in the 

book. /* . - v . - 

c' Type the papeT bn standard-size sheets or write 

neatly in ink on lined compositiori jJdjfer^. 
d." You may not plagiarize. Vhe your own words. Any 
direct quotation must be sdt off by qu6tation . 
narks. 1 * 4 . & 



Given clues t3 Recognize percussive writing students" will be required 

to read examples showing the best known teachniquds followed by responses 

to the question^ below 



f 



a. Y/hat is, the writer's conclusioa? 

b. Are the heans used to support the conclusion 
legitimate? 

c. Find the specific words and sentences that' . 
weaken the presentation, 

d. Arer the; conclusions valid? If not? V/hy not? 
o. Ia which case would.you reject the Conclusions, - 

and in which would yoii merely withhold judgment? 
f . What parts do logic, emotion, and faith play in 
the writer's presentation, and in -your evalua.- , 
tion? • 



R^'ferervpe. IJbid, Chapter VI - "Evaluating V/hat Your Read: Persuasive 
• ■ Writing..* pp.- 45-58. ' Encourage- •Students. to. -bring other 
examples to class \ 



Giwen techni( A ^cs for an appreciation of imaginative literature: 
stories, novel, plays and poetry eWents will share .books Qr o1 



short 
other 

readings with fellow students' orcilly or in written form as previously 
listed. * 



; Reference: Ibid. "Chapter filfi X r _ac5-^ Imaginative Literature: Short 
Stories/ Novels, Plays, Poems," pp. 59-71. . \ 

. 4 Given the fQllowing ^List of types of examples "of Writing students 
associate illustrative passage^.qf eaoh* v tspe, I i% \ * \ 



a . Discovering the central * theme . 

b. ' 'Understanding action- in the stoity. i 
-^^,aL Visualizing incidents and predicting outcomes. 

d.\ Reading between lines-.- " * 

. e, r Understanding purposes and motives of the author. 
,fv 'Reco^rnizing mood', . feeling, and tone of a story. 

g. Enjoying the author 1 s humor. ' 

h. Creating mental pictures*, dramatizing parte 

of the story, and/or drawing scenes of stories. * 
d. Considering implied meanings of words, 
j. Developing attitudes' conducive to evaluating, 

judging, synthesizing facts, and awareness of, 
* 'mild suspicion, • 
k. Developing skill in appraising logic, words, 

and propaganda techniques, 
1. Developing sk'iil in ^org^nizing itiead, outlining, 

librae techniques^ dictionary uses^and* \ 

recreational reading., . 



r * 



11>3 



*• • ' v 

'in' Developing drill in organizing ideas /outlining^. . 

\ library techniques* dictionary uses, and recre- 

' w * % atitti'.nl readme". I 
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. _ ■ . TEACHING VOCABULARY v to the 'BUSINESS STUDEtftf 

by Joan E. Hel^arT, Instructor 
Communication Skills Program j 
, f Northern^lllino^s University] 

DeKalir, IllinoisX • . 

• ' \ f 
Teaching a^ complex subject such as Business Law v is largfly 

a matter of teaching an immense body of technical vocabulary/ 

Learning legal .vocabulary is further complicated by the .facl 

*i^hat many terms have both common and subject-specific, or ^technical 

meanirfgs. Often the two are completely disparate and the student 

must change mental gears in order to utilize the technical/ 

meaning of a term* 

One valuable aid to teaching and learning technical 

meanings is, to. have , th,e' student Jkeep a chsjlrt upcm^which hp re-. 

cords both common and technical meanings as Jxe encounters; terms, 

or as the ■ instructor '.introduces them. Such a sample- char] 

f ollowstf**The terms refer to a Business Law unit concerning apfry 

^sximer-cre<UJtor legal problems. Although the meanings ( aj*e|in- / 

■clufrftclrhCTe^ the student wouid^be asfed.„to, ^ 

* \ 4 I * f 

complete the chart of meanings lor himself. 

' V ' 

Directions': For each 'of 'the following terms, check columrlA 
if you are familiar with the term, and write a brief defijiTtipn. 
As you study this urylt, fili in the technical meaning of Jack 
term as" you encounter it. In the case of two-word phrases, 
, consider the common meaning of each wo % rd separately.. 



TERM- 

* • 

t Garnish 



COMMON MEANING 

Decorate, a dish foy 
the^ table 



Class action 
Surety J 



A catagory , * g,roup, 
.type,, kind/ 
Something done, way 
of moving. 

Certainty 



B 

TECHNICAL ^MEANING 

To take the money of 
debtor, such as the dfcbtor^ f s 
salary. 'By law, a creditor 
cannot garnish more thpn 25% 
of a debtor 1 s salary.' 

A^ lawsuit in which manj 
consumers join togethei\ to 
protest unfair or de- 
ceptive treatment. 

A person who is liable flor 
another persons obligatiion 
to pay a debt. 



As* the/ student wj.11 observe as he continues^Jhe chart, 
some words pave technical meanings quite different ffcJrih ^he^r 
common meanings. Thus, 'he must see them juxtaposed in order 
to clearly/ distinguish meanings. Since he adds^Jtfi_the--i-ist 
incidentally a*s he encounters and ^lgar^'B terra, the list fce- 
-comes a functional pictureio^^inf orce memory as well as-' a 
device to/ increase u^^efCtahding. „ < -* 




A 4 



f U7 



gather ye -data while ye MAY / 



Although coipmnity college faculty have been involved 
with doing and responding to\he changing populations, they 
"sexve, we .have beea -delinquent in establishing the credibility* 
of our responses aryJ- activities.- "No time" and "too busy 
doi*ig" are the hues and cries. I, too, have felt this Era- 
sure,* yet. in takin#_time out to design a simple form which - ^ 
bffers a profile ot pertinent information which, can be completed 
by participating. students. at the Center and student aides, I 
have a^f^Least preserved the data until the time when certain ' 
phases^of-my_program must be validated. ^ 

I af fer ^th^s^omposite sheet as a guideline for' your 
use. Please -note , that the data sheet iriust be tailored to include* 
information of use to you, your students, faculty and adminis- 

r^tors. There "a^^ewral components of the da ta^ form: infor- 
mation across tTi<f top deals with pre-tenute information that the 
stud^it utilizing the services at the Center can complete. In 
the fist> one can record , in the vertical, column standardized 
college test results (College Guidance Placement). Column Two 
provides- space^'f or^^esJJlts on in-house diagnostic reading 
(comprehension and vocaBttlary tests. Continuing left to^right, 
Column Three draws your attention to some pre-tenure informa-^ 
jtion, e.g., high school performance .^The final* column indicates 
jbhe tracking procedures and assigned placement. 

'with' budget constraints giving impetus for jettisqning 
programs, I urge you to" iipporfion a "segment 'bl 4:Tme i?Dw to-v* , '-• , 
metigate future embarrassment .' \ 0 ^ ^ 
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ALLIED HEALTH LEARNING CENTER v 
NEMORK CITY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
*£)F THE" CTO UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
SION QF ALLIED HEALTH AND NATURAL SCIENCES 



•Name 



Curriculum 



Address 

Botfough/Stafe 



Soc. Sec* No, 

JDate of Admission 



OTHER INFORMATION 
" frr-admit to NYCC£ 

Curnc Transfer 



hS. Avg. 



College Oucovtfv- 



Ymt of Graduation. 



- SELF-EVALUATION OF NEE OS 
Math Rdg Writ Sci 



.VETERAN 



Possible Ed 



Curr Cho/ce from UAPC Aoomc 



Alternate Format. 

Foreign Student 
Credentials 
HS,. 



GED_L 
USAFI- 



Graduation:. 
Withdraw* — 



Follow-up Occy,p^tion: 




NC EOUC RECORO 
AVAILABLE 



AVAILABLE RECORO 
INCONCLUSIVE^ 



Position 



T€ST RESULTS 



(jeneral R fading Skills 

SCORE 

Spec Area Skills/Voc 

I RESULT 



(Object! vet Sentences 

* SCORE 

Writing .Sample ^ 
RESULT t * 



Mathematics 

^Anthmejic 

SCORE. 



Applied Arithmetic 

SCOR£ 

Algebra 

SCORE 



pIAGNOSTIC 



Score 



Compreheris ^ on 



Main Idea 

FactuaCl 
Info*- > 

Vocab. 
Content 5 ^ 



Inference/ *" 
Conclusion 



Science \ 

Gen. $cierfce~ Skills - 

^ SCDRF N 



Spec^ Area'S k>i Is 

a. M*7h 

; Jb. Science^ 



ST 1 

C d»*P Spec Skills 
^>eer 2000 



Mosaic Comp 
Letter Greups 



NOTES 

... . . t — - 

CERTIFICATION: 
STATUS: ' , 




% 



OVERALL EVALUATION (1) ( t?) *(3> 
Pri'mat/'StgmncfOf Sci«nc» Courfi 
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RECORD EVALUATION 



Credits Grade 



Social 
Sciences 




PnmVy Sequence of Mathematics Courses 

Acad Gen'l Voc Business , 

Elem AlgI_L_ , 

Geo me try . ^ ■ . ■> ; — " 

^1.*.^ Trig ' 



Ml Yr "f^fth 

Other. t 



Biologv 

Chemistry. 
Physics. 



Other {e^g.Spec Voc ShopT_: , 

OVERALL EVA\UATION.(l) I2K (3K 



COLLEGE PERFORMANCE 



Courses 

L 



Grade'" 



PLACEMENT REQUIREMENTS 



Developmental Reading OR 010 
Required 



Developmental WnttngOWlOO 
Required 1 



Developmental Math „ 



. OM 050. 



_OM 060. 



, Regular Math Sequence 

'* MA i7<y * 

MA 185^ 

MA 191-1. . " 



Developmental Science 

OS nm ns 020_ 
Requ wed . 



AHLC ACTIVITIES 



1^ 


„AH O20 


2. 


■ r. ' t ■ 

Peer Assistance 


-r 

3. 


Study,, (Sroup 


4. 

0 


Modular Instruct 



5 Certification 
• Seminars 



Prof- L. Beitler* 
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'SAMPLES 'OF PRACTICAL MATERIALS 




Inservice Diffusion" of 
Reading Into 'Technical Areas 




Mary Louise (Tien . N 

Karen Miller * _ > 

University- of Toledo Community and TechnicalTColiege J_ 



THE UNI VERS I TY OF TOLEDO s 
COMMUNITY AND TECHNICAL A COLLEGE 



• . " Inservice Diffusion of 

Reading Into Technical Areas. 

Mary Louise Glen /, Karen Miller 

Professor in, 1 / * Assistant Professor in 

General Education * General Education ^ 

Social Studies Department Director Reading Improvement Ce 

Few reading programs are evaluated in terms of outcome, 
that'is success of the ^students who take the course vs.*^/ 
those who don? t. Enrollment in developmental courses is* 
extremely highV however, studies do not show that students 
having talcen a reading improvement course at the community 
college leve^ experience an improvement in grade point _ , ^ 
average nor does it > prevent their* dropping tDut'. * 

The low ability; high risk students whp enter the . 
community college drop* out -at alarming rates", with some 
schools reporting as high as 75%!' Kurzman reports that 
59%*rxf the community college open admissipn students and 
52% of the regular admission drop but as compared to 51%^ 
of the open admission and 30% regular admissions (in*bacc- 
alaureate college*) - % 

Harris and Parson^ describe the commufri^v^co liege 
student body .attending over ^800 institution^ theJJ&ited 
States* Over hfalf of the*" student! , ,wfio3-e^median age is - 
27, work full time and are part time students*. FOrty 
percent of them are women -.who often are the head- of a 
family. Twenty percent of the studepts are from minority 
groups. The community college serves a high pfoportion^ 
of low irtcome students. Many have known failure which in 
many cases has shattered their self imaged leaving 
them Without much motivation. The students are commuters 
who* are abound up in* their own worlds , filled With numerous 
emotional problems and brushes* witli the law. 

J As"Sxmtptive teaching, a phra.se coined by Herber, will 
increase tjie .failures of the typical communi'ty college 
student. Content course -> teachers have ^assumed, that they 
have no responsibility to help their studei^ts rgad* and 
study th6 chosen* text. v T^i e reading teacheV has assumed 
'that the students make\a t^K^ns^f^r of- the . skills -t'aught 
in the reading center and appiy them to 'content 4 qqurses. 
Apparently nothing is' f urthep from the ^fcmath'.* • * 



A growing number of the faculty *at our Cbmmunity and^ 

♦Technical College. bfelieve that it is individual teachers' 

who will improve reading 'skills and grade point averages 

not the reading center., 1 v But lacking 'knowledge of hoV to 

•teadh reading arid'writiYig skills/ the, services of* the reading 

center aye -frequently being requested, by individual ^ , * 

instructors, ^/ 1 • 1 

• * - • 

Co mmbta- Skills 

* * s 

Content area courses usually requirfe the -students " 
to re,ad/one' or more textbooks accbmpanied by outside' - 
readings. A paper or term project is often assigned. 
Seventy 'five percent of. students' 1 grades is based on 
th^ir ^bi'lity to read materials in- the Afield. /Many 
instructors expect the, college student to use ..the text for 1 m 
sell study, a main objective of college education. However 
in most cases, textbooks used by college fresftmen are ^ , 
-mahy grade levels above their actual reading level. 
It £j.s riot always possible for an instructor to choose 
an alternative text tjec^use of the quality^ or expertise • % 

of a particular writer in &a area. However, there are 
alternatives whi.ch instructors can use to. enhance students' 
learning.' > * \ ? 

Students should be encouraged* by ^their .instructors • , 
'fo "high lite" the main' ideas jip their texts." However,— 
because of their general lack 'of . ability to separate main 
ideas £rom details', the reading center has] encouraged 
technical area teachers to poin^tf^hem ojifcv 

Note taking can be an asset *to learning a new Subject/ 1 
but many students find ii^ difficult to separate key ideas 
from the instructor's experiences.. An idea the center t ' / 
like's to suggest is to have the Student divide hjLs note 
papefc into columns ^ one column for main ideas > the 

other for experiences or examples « Tfoe instructor stresses 
what the point of the example is for those Who don' - t" get 
.the point themselves. . • 

1 ♦ <* * * * * * 

Ofteji 'Students are instructed to write a summary^ of . 
ah experiment; or to summarize an article. t What's that? 
The reading center has done *som<§ inservice work with,' 
instructors on how tb teach students" to summarize. f In 
one a^e^, Public Service Technology, a form used by Several 
instructors has been developed. ' ' 

* 

The 'typical co'llege s-tudent* can anticipate meeting- 
fifity tQ sixty new words per week/ Our ^atypical college 
student may meet twice # ttrat many. Some students understand 



the spoken word, but don't recognize the terms in print, so 
*the center* eacouragecl instructors to produce words visually 
Such wordfe 'as puberty, inhibit, m6res and bureaucrefcy . 
give students .trouble, in print 'but* they 'Understand them 
when .used orally. >: ■ • or~ 

' . ' >' ■ ■> 

Public Service Technology * * . « 

Public Service Technology attracts jnany students who 
have great difficulty with readings JBecauSe of th£ir 
background and environment, the motivation to etxtey'this 
fifeld may be intrinsip or it m^y^be^arr'^tt^mpt v t6 ' SvoicT ~~ ~ :< 
curriculum that requires difficult reading whifchTwill only 
lead to frustration*and'failur<a. 19, accommodate these 
students with a vast array of differences, tfie instructor 
-must offe"r 0 a variety of learning opportunities including 
some -th$t- exclude reading, . i „ * / - 

\ > * . 

Sucdess^iri this field does not appear^ to be wholly 
dependent on a person 1 s .reading 'vocabulary but rather*" on 
their verbal skills*, ^at'titudes and pschomotor abilities/ 
The reading* center has worked with several instructors » 
helping them to^ develop course objectives that deemphasize 
reading and emphasize the building of^verbal vocabulary 
and visual, comprehension. For example--, the instructor 
give6 the students. six words peculiar to public service. 
In' a group discussdon , ther students . must use the- words in ■ 
.the proper manner. Role playing, dramatization and^ . 
interviewing are ways to increase, verbal a&ilities anS 
fo^r students to demonstrate competencies. The ^students 
can view trapes to work on visual 'comprehension. Non 
Reading examinations can* be given by usilfig- slides whiqh 
"depict the concepts of the course. .Verbal answers are" 
a check of the students' cognitive knowledge. Situations 
can be shown which demand understanding and the ability to 
apply low ievel' cognitive knowledge. 

'< *' ,# ' *' * 

The '^Traditional lecture and > textbook approach is 
often an inappropriate and noneffective method for ' 
teaching ;npiftradit % ioaal college* students . fc Instructional 
alternatives need to be suggested to instructors and Jielp 
given'by "the reading center to implement other techniques 
that may prove ntore effective 

The perception of thet students in .this field must 
developed by^ their instructors;* On the job*} they will ofte 
be' asked to interview clients, Jfehen write up what they see 
and hear. Too, they rtiay be required to keep an informal 
log so instructors should emphasize writing skills over 
reading . „ 
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Business Technology 



• # All students in this program must take at least one 
' course in economics, some must-. take two. Many approach 

the "dismal course" with great anxiety and drfead. Th£ 

1 reading counselor can alert the teacher to this negative 

attitude and, its affect on achievement. <• * * , * 
\ • * «. 

'Economic -bQoks cannot be read in the old famiXiar 
way of redding "it" Qnce and straight through without 
.stopping. In economics, the student will find more - * 
information per sentence, per paqe than in anJ^gJLish ; 

Words that economic teacherS assume the -students ' * , 
know cause, trouble. T^he instructor qften speaks of £he 
' ft vertical" and "horizontal" lines of a graph. Do low - 
, achievers understand those words? How about (direct .and 
inverse relationships? „ 

Difficult -new technical terms .crowd the pages which likV. 
*a , new language must be learned. • - t Easy, .familiar wards appear 
^with unexpected new meanings. The' everyday word "utility" 
becomes technical - with a precise meaning* - Utility doesn f t 
mean useful, in this field rather i,t is a- measure of expression 
of an individual consumer's* tastes* and preferences. 

. t A successful technique f or ^.learning vocabulary £.§ the 
flash card method, putting the term or concept on one side, 
the meaning on the other*. Anot.her way is to have the 
student set aside a jsection of „ his notebook as a glossary*.*' 

The.odivided pa'ge is hindy for some students/ One 

• column is titled "Key Tqrm" and the larger - .column "Meaning". 
•The dividing line makes it possible to conceal- the meaning 
completely as the student checks his 'understanding of the 
term later. 1 

When an instructor gives an assignment, he should 
advise the students to J>re-read* the material. Using a, 
moderate speed -in gteneral, students should do a once over 
lightly to take the chill off th^. reading. Then they are 
ready for a close intensive jreading of the assignment with* * 



a high liter 'in 
students will 
read then stop 
example?"* + 



Students mils 
.figures 1 whenever 



hand*. Fifty percent of, the time the 
read standing still." That is they will 
to ask, "Do I understand?" -or '"Can I give an 



t le^rn to attend to 'the diagrams and 
these are present, ^conomic books, 
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especially, have numerous diagrams and* figures. These 
require a markedly different kind* of reading. The eyes may 
go backward and forward many times — suddenly dirop dov*n 
below, the line ^ — make vertical sweeps, even describe arcs 
and cut diagonals. • * 

As they read the textbook, the students will find 
Constant reference to figures: '"in the figure you see," 
"as shown on' the right below," "in figure 8-1". The students % 
must read the textual explanation withr*specifel-care. When 
referred to thevdiagram, they must shift their^eyes and 
1 thoughts to the diagranw* When lines, angles and' points are 
mentioned in t?he explanation, students must be able to* 
locate on the diagram the letters^and numbers that designate 
these . '* * 

Being aware of the difficulty of reading graphs'; the 
instructor might have the students trace c,ert;ain features 
with Colored pencil^. .If they use dif f erent^colors to\ 
trade overlapping triangles, each separate triangle will 
stand out distinctly. • ; 

• *■ * 

If students merely look at a book as they. study 
economics, their reading will be passive with their thoughts 
"worlds awa£. " They should think on. paper a powerful 
device for comprehension, concentration, and retention. 
BQing afctive with a pencil has a -"no-doze" effect! ,It ' iS 
is also a way- to check comprehension after studying a 
chart- or graph; students should then cover the explanation 
'and write a summary of the main ideas. ^ They are surprised 
sometimes that thfey can't do It after or\e -reading 

Sti^dents neecL not leaf thrpugh countless pages looking 
'for a meaning or a tcTpic. They Have it right at v their ' 
f fingertips .in the alphabetical -index of 'their textbook-. 
*Ye>t*many fetufdents aire unaware, of its value 'as a time saver. * ?i 
Jf. takes only a few minutes to mentipn^it, .but packs a ^* 
wallop coming from their technical instructor. - ' 

Er^gj-neejring Technology * * < k 4 . % 

~1a 5— ^" :• * . ■ 

JThe field ,of engineering ■ technology differs from <5ther % 
subject areas in several ways — ways that need to be galled , 
to the attention pf th^t -faculty , again, not* irt & "mas'?" 
iinService meetincj, but on one-to-one basj.s. The engineering 
field is 'concerned with, great amounts of derailed facts and' 
procedures and not so mucVi with global ideas ; . . 1 < 
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Two primary concerns have been expressed by engineering 
instructors: I) the approaches s which can be used effectively 
i-n helping the poor reader to "read" a highly technical 
book arid 2) the actual readability level 'of 'selected tests. 
Let's take a look a£ the first concern , v tha£ of aiding ( 
students to read <i Jieavy-on-detaHs textbook. Th6 reading 
center has -found, that bqcause many engineering technology 6 
teasers rely almost exclusively on the cognitive domain 
and frequently at the lower levels qf cognition, a valuable 
place", to train students to begin reading is a,t the end of the 
textbook chapter*, rather than the beginning. Answering 'the 
qi^estions following each chapter* become of paramount 
importance; they provide not only guidance but great motivation 
From there the students read the summary and finally returns 
.to the* chapter beginning. This \s , of course / an adaption 
v of ' Robinson 1 s SQ3R approach, but differs in that 
students do not have to question the text themselves. It " 
is*, done for' them by either the text or perhaps an energetic 
te^che'r's study guide. . • * . ^ 

" A difficult 6 text used by college students in metallurgy 
led, the center to suggest this "technique. The writing 
pattern pf the author is unusual in that he begins with many 
industrial , examples, using ^technical terminology, and does 
not normally de-fine the term until the last , sentence of 1 
the^ paragraph. Students are told by their instructor' 
to begin with the .questions at the back of the chapter to 
help identify details which are m6re important' than others. 
The instructor also directs his students to begin with the 
last sentence in the paragraph and work backwards through . 
the passage. 

• - * \ • 

Another thing ,that was* discovered^ in examining the 

'qilestio^s at the end of general engineering textbooks 

is 'that they frequently numbered as many as forty, but were 

alwaysyin random order, not according to topics nor* in the 

order in which they were treated ira the chapter. Teachers 

are now 1 helping students group the questions 'by topic before 

they re^d. , This enables the teacher to emphasize particular 

topics of their own choosing and suggest omission of others*, 

V * ■ * 

How did this detailed examination of a particular^ 

text^begin? '.It began simply by 'students 1 , quests for. help in* 

-the reading l~ab. When several students seek help in using 

thfe same text, quiet H follow-up" took palce with the instructor 

involyedr Tjie reading counselor .afeke& the instructor for" 

a copy of the text in order tb help students. This led to ' 

numerous' disbus^ions and eventually to a reqyest^for 

readability, which is t^he second major area where reading 

counselors can be very helpful* to engineering faculty,; • * 

Once one., readability is done, the reiquests will stcwrt coming 

in*,,\slowiy at'first, but, continually . , Engineers are 

enthrolled at the Idea of" a graph or statistical, formula 



to help determine the readability « of a "text. *For that' 
reason/ bfesides tlfe.Xogical reasons of validity/ ..readability 
and ease of computation, the>center usually , recommends, • 
either the Fry graph, or the baj'er-chall. .formula;-;. The first 
text should be done by the reading teacher. It takes time, 
but from* that wilt , come the opportunity 'to explain the 
Results. More often 'tWan not, when teachers ^request* a 
second readability,, they will also ask-how to "do.it. • 



Health Technology " , "<:; \ . " 

.■Vir.. 

• The field of health .technology is' similar in m^nyi ' 

respects to the field of engineering technology. Gi&at, 

attention is paid to details, arid the tfocabdlaf yvlpad ' is 

heavy. It differs in other respects, however, vttoile.the ; 

cognitive domain is important, more e mph as is-\.i s .norma lly\ /' 

placed on the affective domain and behavior jtnbdif legation. 

than typical business or engineering programs. This \. V. i '\ 

emphasis on the aff^ctive domain or on higher levbl. cognition 

skills 'of analyses and synthesis lend^ itself to .more '* ;-\ ; 

creativity in'helping students "read" tjieir assigned * 

materials \ . ✓ § n\ m . 

* * • / , "p\ ^ • 

Students should be M p:re- taught" or directed -to V % 

essential vocabulary terminology. The teachfef should refer : 

them to a word list at the ends 4 of the chapter^,; :or. giyeV 

them a prepared -word list. Pointing out 'hpw students , ' ban 

identify worlds y/itbin the .exposition of tile te'tft itself 

(italics, bold-face print or definition zype context clues) \ 

is a big help. ' ' ^ .\ v / \ : '\ , 

But there are* more creative ways with greater .positive.- t 
• reinforcement which instructors can' be' encouraged. to. use/ . ^ 
by the reading consultant. The college's- medical 'assisting 
^and, nursing faculty has found the. terminology is . retained / 
fiftr longer periods of time if organized around "particular " 
^dy "systems," and presented visually or auditorily^ ' Slide/ 
tripes are available commercially ^or can be" developed' by' the 
? teachers themselves. . Since pronunciation is often ^iSficult, 
<the language master is a valuable "tool in aiding the -student 
"to learn difficult terminology. Blank cards can be purchased 
.written' or -drawn upon, r then recorded by t:he instructor sb \ 
pronunciation i$ precise. For longer-lasting cards, it is 
a good idea to laminate them. Another possibility is to 
laminate cards fir'st, and use a grease pencil which v can be 
erased and used^again for another word. %t It is also Worth- 
while to use a few cards for general phonic patterns, to 
remind students that pronunciation J.s. 'quite consistent/; 



The health technology instructors should be encouraged 
by the reading teacher to use othe'r visual aids for the ^ 
medical technology student. These might include charts , . , 
bulletin boards, and extensive use of .study guides, especially 
those which call for the students to label diagrams. \ 

\ 

Reading graphs al^o are of primary importance to the 
medical fields. Instructors must 'be careful to teach 
students the difference between reading facts by determinin 
the coordinates of the vertical and horizontal' variables 
and inferring information from the facts. The reading 
instructor must be willing* to demonstrate^reading techniques 
in the medical classroom, in the reading lab or wherever 
the "arena might be.. 



Conclusion ■ . , * I 
* 0 

* i • , ♦ 

There aire some skills common to an^ .technical area 
but each field has unique problems. They need to be dealt 
y/ith by the instructor with the help of the reading 
counselor. Several overriding concerns seem to have 
evidenced themselves during the last 3ix years since the 
reading center" has been working with faculty members, 
to improve ■ reading ir^ the technical content areas. 

1. Technical teachefcs heed to develop an awareness 
of the population' group they face each day in 4 
the classrpom. Our typical student differs 
considerably from their baccalaureate 'counter- 



x. parts. 

' 2. Proper book selection by the instructor is essential , 
f with readability an important factor to be 
considered. • . 

3. Tec?hrtical< teachers need to demonstrate how to read 
thfe tekt they have asked their students to read. 
Many of the teachers" will need help frbm. the 
reading consultant before they are capable of 
dqing this f 

4. Teachers need to ^e^ supported in their efforts 

, -to writer "incredibly easy reading" tests or. to giye 
' tests via othet mediums. 

5. Instructors must teach students* how to write 
summaries and papers; traditional assignments are 

' fine Ifi accompanied by guidance, hopefully in the 
form of % a written aid. 
* -6.; pre-teaching bf yocabulary is essential. The 

reading consultant can offer c6ncrete suggestions 
in this area -Bringing forth 'creativity from, the ^ 
technical teacher. * A 
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The previous suggestions made in this pfeper are not 
new. Perhaps you have read them before. But let us empha^it 
one major point which may -be new to you, or if not new, - 
will be comforting to know that others also have found 
it tb be true: TEE piG INSERVICE, RELEASED TIME EFFORTS 
TO AID FACULTY IN READING IN THE TECHNICAL CONTENT AREAS IS 
NOT PRACTICAL, NOR DOES IT NORMALLY PRODUCE LASTING 
RESULTS . 

Instead, v/e suggest quiet, yNOBTRUSIVE EFFORTS . 
A one-by-one informal, inservide meeting which takes time 
but leads to positive results. We call i't inservice 
diffusion'-- that's right —.DIFFUSION! 
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A HOMESTPUN LOOK AT THE INTEGRATED LEARNING LABORATORY 



AND 



HOUSEHOLD TIPS ON MANA*GEMENT 



When you^et right down to it, any learning laboratory is only as 
good a$ it!s managemenfeVststem. The heart or "nerve center" of 
the laboratory lies in a point of control and' its ability to 
maintain statistics for accountability, retrieve inf ormatfiqn 

• • • 

*for instant dissemination to students and administrators, alike, 

• ' ' . J ^ %i 

m i ' 

and generally keep the^ order.. 



Over the pas r t several years technology , has provided amazing 

"computerized devices that boggle the mind, impress , the uninitiated 
- • ' \\* 

v - / * # 

and stagger the budget. When they are ^pe raft ive , they' can be • w 

* * / e 

wonderful t adjuntt? to 'any efficient p'rogram/, but when they are 

'* ■ > j i *. T ■ / **" 

"doWn," they consume valuable space and elicit, ulcerous concern 

over how soon' and how dependably they, will/ once agcfin perform, ^ 



No one "contests the value of such majrvelsf, but sanity dictates 

* * / 

that their number remain minimal, Ehe laboratory .that' really 

functions efficiency seems to be th^ onfe that i.s fairly light 
on the Whaers of science and heavy orj the ^simple devices of * ? 
homespun ingenuity. 



I have had the good fortune to -visit laboratories; far and wi£e 
and borrow ideas that might be a££pted to the home operation 
from hither and yon. Although the aim of total efficiency is 
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as elusaVe as "the spectre of the ideal reading program, 

♦or the butterfly of y^uthT* there's something noble about the 

> • .i < 

q^est, the constant quest. No do.ubt I am prejudiced, b\}t in 

. ' ' \ . h * 

terms of serving the needs, both immediate and projected long 

range, of the institution and the staff, and providing an 

individualized' environment for a variety of expediences* 

- ft • * 

/ » 

directfed toward students 1 academic growth, be it ever so t 

* . ' \ " • 

frenzied, there's no place "like home, - t 

The laboratory here is alive, it is reasonably healthy, and 

lives in the' .heart o'f Michigan • The laboratory of which I 

speak is the ^integrated Communication Department Laboratory at 

Lansing Community College. Much h^s be§n said and written < 
* • . • 1 

about laboratory integration,* but this one is a case of ah'' 
operational example. If was the product, of evolutiott rather 
than architectural whim,' and \k was designed with meticulous 

. : - " • . ' ** 

love and r *care by thos& who have elected to spend their lives # in v 

the spaW and not those briefly passing through. 
* * 

Volumes copld be written. *. .but I digress. My intent he*e is 

to enumerate a few" examples of simple solutions to the never 
# * • ' 

ending management* problems of . an ' integrated laboratory,. 

* * • * 

Perhaps tfiere are those wljo define "integrated laboratory" in 
a jhanner different fr^m my own. To me an integrated laboratory 
is one in which-classrooms ,* instructor offices, study areas, 
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group^discqsslon centers,^ private jtutor stations, seclusiye . 

' ' . ' . • " ; 

instructional viewing and testing rooms, and instructional $ 

program access "are so arranged as to compose a highly effective 

interrelated academic complex. ' The complex vihich provides my 

frame of reference includes the laboratory itself qnd immediate 

access to five classrooms (group assembly areas). Placed 

within the 'laboratory are ten tutor, conference stations, ^ 

seventeen individualized audio-slide stations, eight jzest'i/tg^ 

carrels, sixteen study carrels, thirteen work surfaces for 

v 

using specialized reading equipment, six 48" round small % group r 

tables, -and one, 'fifteen foot .conference table, $lso i-t provides 

ten constantly accessible four drawee" instructional module. 

storage cabinets, a Check-out Counter tha« is^attende* at all 

times to provide,- every manner of program, score tests,' answer , 

questions, rQspond^ to telephone inquiries, collate printed 

i t 
materials, keep records, tabulate, data, provide statistical 

.analysis, and much more. 



The peripheral area^aWhis "totally, -carpeted complex provides 

six full time Staff oSfices arid of f ice* areas^fqr a laboratory • 
• Systems Manager and Secretary, both f uil -time . In addition, # ' 

there is a diagnostic testing room,.*a reading *.„*•« 
''resource r^W and a" journalism copy and" layoat Voom -that nouses 

'ten acoustical 'carrels, an TBfl Selbctric typewriter in .. _ 

■• '• • '. ■ - Y 

each, "and a cqpy laybut -table". . . 



ft 



The above mejitibne"d"are'as cooperatively serve as a home bas£ 

• % . ^ " *. V - 

Bor a yai^iety of coursed and support serviqes. The- courses 
directly associated with' the area^nclude Basic Cpmposition, * 

; Basic Reading, Speed Reading, Speech" f ; ( Jotirn^ism, Critical 

• * > * 
Reading, How Reading is Taught in the Elementary Grade^, 

' * 9 

*ancl JSnglijsh as a*Second Language. In addition, the laboratory 

provide^ services ..for the Foreign Language Courses and $he^ 

"Freshman 'Compos it^oa Sequence. » It furnishes space for a r 

' * • ■ r • , * * 

.professional faculty ,libr*ary (Departmental), onaintains the 

Clinical Reading Program, andj conducts 3II manner of testing, and 
-? * ^ 

referral serviced* 0 Xhe reading progx^fii alone includes a 

, ,* ' * • . 

director; two reading specialists,' one clinician, and one 1 

reading psychologist — all* full-time. -There are, in. addition, 

* * ' ^ ^ 

two reading tutors v both half-time, three ^teud^nt aides 

• •** « * • 

\f • ' 

(twenty hours *a vfeek) and ten parfe-timp reading: ^instructors - 

ml " * « 



While I did not in^&rd to cover quite so much Background, it 
" seems, necessary to include this,*if btae problems*. that have 
periodically plagued us are to be understood ,in ^context. 



'.The first dilemma has ^to 'do* with that old tamij.i|ar face, 
"accountability." {toile it is a f^pd-Jr simple operation; to% 

ff * i m 

urge the tutors tQ^keep a log recording information on^ eacn 
' Jtjutorial session, its 'duration* (this incidentally has led to < 
the installation of a clock in each tutor conference Station) v 

• ; .;<*.-, 

and subject, .it is somewhat more complicated to keep tra£k of 
every student who frequents the laboratory. "'Somewhere albng 



the way data processing entered the picture, and an elaborate 
system involving card racks, time, (punch) clock/, an^ computer 

printouts appeared on the scene. In the final analysis, it 

\ 

was iust too cumbersome, "• ' V v 

Apart from the hostility of Some students to "punch irv" when J 

entering the laboratory, the K logistics problems were staggering. 

« »* ***** * , 5 

Care} generation alone was enbugh to make> a weightlifter weep. 

It was ^always at least three weeks or four into the ten week 

.term before -the cards made thejir first appearance. , The .•time- . 

cilock would jam up # , especially when a student inserted the * * 

blue instead of th£ pink end.' If the ^electricity were - . % ■ 

intercepted over the n^ght o^ somehQW the plug was accidentally 

I * > • 

dislodged, even the t(me clock could nqt be held accountable 
for its inaccuracy. Then there were the printouts themselves 
that usually arrived too tardily to be useful and contributed 
significantly to ^he recent paper shortage. All things, considered, - r 
the system begged for refinement. >% , 

. ■ ' ' - • 

As a rule, I have found 'that the best procedures* are the simplest . 

Experience\tells me that the first time 1 ' around, everything strives to be 

much, too comprehensive. Perhaps it's the compulsion to satisfy 

all needs and conditions irt one neat package that tunns out ntft 

to be so *neat after aM*. This has been the case the firs£ time 

* around with our laboratory c'ourses and the specif ic instructional 

* * 

modules, as w<*ll. The Orientation tnodule for Composition 101, 
for example, began as a bound volume that could be placed on , 
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chairs used by parents to raise ^mall children to the height of 
the dinner table t?hus eliminating the high chair, ^foe module 
is now just a few pages. *It is less impressive, perhaps, but 
also lesjs frighteningly ^imposing, and after all, -its intent 
is to turn 'students on not put them off. 

So, there we were with an unwie»ldly t^lly system. It almost 

* 4 ^ reached the poii\t that none would have been better than the 

y 

one" we had. But that was not the answer either. 'There we 
were with too much information often suspiciously inaccurate 

• 0 

and too late to serve an immediate purpose * The first clue 

f « 

to i:he solution came from^thS volume of statistics bombarding ^ 

* *" usf No, we didn't need that much. All we really needed to * 

• know was how many students were using the Check-Out facility- 

* * * j c^asb-da^ and **ka r $a u ,o f ^ yd^ gromp^ted^ the^ transaction. 
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At^one time/we had triedf a prlmjf^tivfe counting system at *the 
Check-Out Couhtef, but that required* pencil , paper 0 , *^nd making 
marks. Keeping track of these components during 4 rush period 
was the, downfall of this plan. , * 



When I was a kid, I spent a lot ^of* time in a museum of science, 
and-I remember talking to a guard who was in part responsible - ' 
for keeping track of hdw many visitors came through "'the 
revolving dpors at the entrance. - He always had c?lutched in his 
hand a little push button* counter . I have since seen these ih 
the hands of runners on the indoor jogging track-. It's -easy to lose 

* \. 138 ; . 
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0 ' 

count of the times you pass, the starting point -when at takes 

t * 

twenty- two revolutions to reach a mile. ^ . 

•. • • ■' • v « . 

I investigated. The lbcal sports emporium carried the Aristo 
(made in Japan) table model counter #1001 for $8.50. We 
ordered five before the price* went up.* When they arrived,, 
they, were mounted in a row (.tl^ree screws to each base) on a 
walnut finished plank 18" X 4". Rubber protectors were put 
on the, bottom of the board to avoid scratching surfaces, and 

c * 

_a plastic tape label was secured in' front of each* of the five; 
i 

counters to designate the area of study -it represented.' > \ 



Now for each transaction at the* Check-out Cpunter tHe aide <\n 

duty pushes the appc6priate counter*. *ht the end of^the day^ 

the last ai*de on duty records the totals for the day on a 

form fastened to a clipboard (pencil attached) mounted on the 

wall and turns each counter back to ^O". (Any aide apprehended 

removing the pencil is invited* to spend the 'rest of the week 

with the Marquis de Sade.) At the end of each term this trans 

v 

action record is included *as part; of the total, report. •Althbugh 

• - # , 

just supposition, I think the aides get a 'kick out of pushing* 

the counter buttons. It seems to be mo$e professional than ■ 

• <*' • 

•making a mark with an inconstant pencil, anyway, r , , 

Expansion of facilities into uncharted territory also,Hrings . 
challenges. When the remodeling was in sight, Dust *down the 
road, I submitted a request for dimmer switches ih^the reading 
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classroom and £he*;adjacent "media* room. The- response wa<3 not 
f verwheltaingly ^positive,* nor was it completely" negative , 
either. • There wete pr6tests: "Too costly to put. in a t 
reostat; can't do itw^Lth flourescent tubes; etc." Well, as 
it turned out, persistence won the day. The smaller room'did , 
f get a dimmer switch to control two n.ewly installed incandescent 
fixtures in those Veiling panels that did not conceal 
flourescent tubes- ' In tttk larger rodm, however, a compromise 
was reached. No dimmer;, BUT the flourescent tubes were put on 
two circuits so that there was light control to *the extent- 
that only two ceiling. panels would be illuminated with on£, 
and the rest of: the rqqm with the otfter. Projection equipment 
used under these conditioaic of light control is much easier, 
to handle,' believe me,/" 

& L 



• Recently, t^he good fortune of a state grant brought in funQs to 
implement a career journalism program. This, of course*, 
.required typing facilities. The *f inal order included ten , * 

typing carrels with i.-|ise deadening qualities and ten IPM ■ 

/ . . . , 

^Selectoic Typewriters. Fo* security reasons *tkg typewriters ws 

* were bolted to the surface of the carrel-s. ,The carrels are 4 * 

4 * 

ample in size but not commodious. Because the machines 
w§re secured in the dead centier (an aesthetic decision, I* 
suspect) of the carrels, thrre is no "place to put the copy that 

the student attempts to retype. Of course, there is a shelf 

.1 * 

on each carrei, but this is approximately at eye level and any- 
*thing on top of it is too high to type' £ rom without? the use of • 
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a neck brace. * 

* V * 

\ • • 

We investigate^ all manner of typing stands and pedestals , 

p I 
% • 

all costly and too large for 'the lijnited space. Then, like 
a ray out of the Shadowscope, absolution appeared. The 4 - 

inspiration came from a local gift shop selling magnets (in 

* • 1 » 

• » <? i 

tfie shape of vegetables)" grid used'for affixing messages to 

metal 'kitchen appliances. The, shelf of each carrel is, 

» * ■ I 

indeed, metal, and two inexpensive disc magnets ($4. 00 for a 

1 * • 

dozen) will* securely hold as mahy as six pages (and probably 

more) %.o the ^helf a\ eye level. ^ These one inch magnets are 

readily available from the local school supply repository — 

they seem to be voguish in science classes. 



% As long as we are looking t'd housewares as a source of creativity, 
let us not overlook the"han<}y, plastic utility carrier that* is 1 

* * • o • 

often on sale for.between $1.00 and $2.00 per un^t., 4 Thi$ is a 

• « * 

mylti-purpose item, and this two trough portable convenience with the 
divided and handle in the middle is i found in the home usually overloaded * 



divided 



with cleaning supplies, garden paraphernalia,, do-it-yourself 

i « 

* V 

fixit tools I paint and «craft sypplies and the like. Such a 
versatile, carry-all is a natu^aj. for transporting instructional.^* 

module components to the steady carrel. A, student has a he^rd 

9 t 

enpugh time carting books an<4 sundries without ,the extra burden of^ 
earphones, slide trays , cassette tapqs and study guides': Every- 
thing can be conveniently slipped into the carry-all and taken 



to- the place of use. 

7 e 
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Well, I suppose this could go on interminably with a further 

barrage of minor discoveries about numbering filing cabinets 

to avoid confusion, laminating signs so that times and dates 

can be 'marked in on top of the\shiny surface and' /easily 

changed when a new schedule is effected, "and placing a hotel 

desk bell on the Check-Out Counter so that^a student can make- 

* *" » „ • * 

his presence known if ah aide'is' circulating in the 

laboratory*. ' * 

* 

Problems come in many shapes and sizes jln the integrated 
lAbor&tcfry . It's to be expected with volume of use. I guess 
that's th£ name of the ghme. >You distribute bookmarks 

e * « V . ' 

%'* v \ * 

advertising the program, The students come and with them 
ijiore questions needing* answers. » * 



Question: '"How pan I time my reading at borne? I can't afford a stop- 
watch, and my wnstwatch doesn't have a second hand?"* 

Answer; "Call the telephone 'o^ferator, throne who does, nothing all day 
but tfiye the time. Call once before you start , once when you 
finish, and^spbtracjt ten seconds for the Call. Not an v 
insuperable barrier at all." 

■* 

The best mode of attack with laboratory problems is to first . 
write down the question. There 1 s\something about pftttirtg it 
there' m black an: '.-hite that permanentizes it and records' it, 
in the subconscious. Then,wh§n you least expect it, the 4 
solution appears. 



Did I say^ writs it down? That presupposes the presence of 
a pencil. A pencil afc the .Check -jOut Counter? Ha! How do 
youv guarantee a pencil .at %he Check-Out Counter? We*ve • 
ttieA everything including chains! That just may be the qne 
problem for which there is NO SOLUTION. , 



i 

Allan R. Maar, Director 
Communication Department Laboratory 
Lansing. Community College 
419 N. ■ Capitol Avenue k 



Phone : 373 r 7280 
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